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SEEMON I. 

BLASPHEMY, ETC., DEFINED. 



MATT. xii. 31, 82. 

All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men : but the blasphemy against the [Soly] Ghost shall 
not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever spedketh 
a word against the Son of Ma% it shall be forgiven 
him .' but whosoever speaketh against the Soly Ohost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. 

A FEW words in this passage appear to have 
-^^ usurped the meaning of the whole of it. 
A single sin rises abruptly out of the midst of 
all possible kinds of sin, and overshadows them 
all. It forces itself upon our attention, to the 
exclusion of everything else that is before us. 
In the presence of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit we forget that there is also a blasphemy 
against the Son of Man. The tremendous sen- 
tence of utter and irreversible condemnation de- 
nounced against this one sin deafens our ears 

B 
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to the gracious assurance of forgiveness which 
is so freely extended to every other. 

It might seem that the very heinousness of 
this chiefest of sins must of itself constitute 
a sufficient sign by which to identify it. Yet 
this is far from being actually the case, as is 
proved by the numerous explanations which 
have been given of it. And this divergence of 
opinion becomes, if possible, still wider, when 
from enquiring into the nature of the offence 
itself, we proceed to ask what kinds of persons 
are most liable to become guilty of it. Thus, 
some would restrict the possibility of commit- 
ting the sin to those who saw Jesus Christ with 
their own eyes and heard His words*. These, 
again, are the very persons most specially ex- 
cepted by others, on the ground that so long as 
Jesus Christ remained on earth, the Holy Spirit, 
against whom this greatest offence is committed, 
was not as yet fully manifested **. Whilst, ac- 
cording to a third interpretation, however much 

' See the view of Eeinliard, referred to by Nitzsch, Lehre 
System^ p. 274. Compare also Olshausen, on Matt. xii. 31, 
32, note. 

^ This view is maintained by Mtzsch himself, Lehre System^ 
p. 274 ; and by Tholuck, in Theoh^kche Studien und Kriti- 
km, 1836, part ii. 
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men may tend in each successive age towards 
the commission of the sin, the sin itself must 
for ever remain out of their reach, so long as 
our nature continues to be subject to its pre- 
sent condition and circumstances •. Nor is it in- 
dividuals alone that are so hopelessly at variance 
on the subject. Of the two leading Protestant 
Churches on the continent, one ^ has declared the 
regenerate to be free from the liability of com- 
mitting this sin, and the other has declared them 
to be the only persons capable of committing it ®. 

Much, indeed, if not the whole, of this differ- 
ence of opinion may be traced to one or the 
other of the two following sources. 

1. It is often taken for granted that the sin, 
or rather blasphemy, so awfully denounced in 
the text, is the same with that described in the 
Bixth and tenth chapters of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ', and in some other passages of the 
New Testament. But this identity is a point 

' C. L. Nitzsch. '' De peccato homini cavendo quamquam 
in homineni non cadente." Yiteb. 1802. 

^ The Seformed. See Tholuck in Theoloffisehe Studien und 
Kritikm, 1836, part ii. p. 402. 

* Tlie Lutheran. See Tholuck, as before. 

' Gomp. Tholuck, in Theolo^ische Studien und Kritiken, 
1886, part ii. p. 407. 
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to be proved, not assumed. And if ever we do 
arriye at the conclusion that all these passages 
point together to the same sin, it will be only 
after a thorough investigation of each passage 
by itself. 

2. But there is also a very general disposition 
to misplace the point of view from whence to 
regard the passage now before us. Either we 
divest it of all particulars of time and circum- 
stances altogether, or we surround it with a time 
and circumstances materially different from those 
which actually accompanied its delivery. Where- 
as our first endeavour surely should be to put 
ourselves as nearly as we can into the position 
of those to whom the words were immediately 
addressed. And when we have caught their 
meaning, as it was caught, or intended to be 
caught, by those who first heard them, we 
shall be best prepared for following the words 
into whatever other meaning they may have in 
store for us. And, indeed, unless we believe 
them to have been intelligible to those who first 
heard them, we shall in vain look for the key 
which is to unlock their real meaning. Unless 
we believe them to be also addressed to all ge- 
nerations of men ever since, they will possess 
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but an antiquarian interest for us ; we shall miss 
what, after all, is the one important point for 
us, their application to our own selves. 

To come now to a nearer view of the text ; 
we shall find that it resolves itself into two dis- 
tinct sentences, the second being a repetition 
of the first, and at the same time an advance 
beyond it. ^^ All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy 
of the Spirit ^ shall not be forgiven unto men." 
That is the first and more general announcement. 

Then, in the first clause of the second sentence 
the word *sin' is dropped, and ^blasphemy,' or 
^speaking a word against,' is alone retained; whilst 
in the place of all manner of blasphemy, blas- 
phemy against the Son of Man is substituted : 
" Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
Man, it shall be forgiven him." Again, in the 
second clause of the same sentence, the word 
" Spirit " is expanded into the fuller expression 
"Holy Spirit:" "Whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him." 
And to these last* words is appended the most 
awful conclusion, " neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come." 
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There is a gradual rise throughout, until the 
whole passage stands fully unfolded before us 
in all its terribleness, and, at the same time, in 
all its mercy. And it points with equal, or 
almost equal, significance in two opposite di- 
rections. Here, on the one side, it shews us all 
possible kinds of sin and blasphemy heaped and 
crowded together ; as if, at the point from which 
we view them, there was scarcely any perceptible 
diflference between them. One form alone, that 
of blasphemy against the Son of Man, is dis- 
tinctly discernible. And to it and to all the 
rest the same unconditional promise is held out : 
" It shall be forgiven." On the other side, one 
awful form stands out all alone by itself, with 
the terrible sentence written up over it by the 
finger of God Himself; "It shall not be for- 
given, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come." 

I have called attention to the advance from 
one point to another throughout the whole of 
the above passage. And the first step thus 
taken is from the word ^sin' to the word ^blas- 
phemy.^ Sin is an indefinite term, applicable 
to every kind of transgression secret or open, 
either against God or against man. Blasphemy 
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is a most awfully definite word, beyond all pos- 
sibility of misconception. It denotes an offence 
openly committed, and in almost every instance 
committed against some person higher than the 
person by whom the offence has been committed, 
against some one standing in a direct relation of 
authority over him ; most commonly, it implies 
the commission of the offence against God Him- 
self. Sin, again, so far as it has any definite 
meaning, is a word suggestive rather of absence 
of any very great degree of guilt in the person 
committing it. Blasphemy, on the other hand, 
is sin in the very worst and most aggravated 
form which it can possibly assume. It is the 
final overflowing of the hitherto pent-up waters 
Qf the hidden spring of bitterness, the passionate 
outburst of an evil nature against all which has 
hitherto restrained it or opposed it It is the 
offence of which we read in the Apocalypse, 
when men were scorched with the heat poured 
out from the vial of God's wrath, and they 
"blasphemed the name of God, and repented 
not to give Him glory . • . and they gnawed 
their tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God 
of heaven because of their pains \" Sin is the 

^ Eev. xvi. 9— 11. 
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natural infirmity of men here upon earth. Blas- 
phemy is the language of evil spirits in hell. 

Not, however, that the word * blasphemy ' al- 
ways carries with itself this fulness of meaning 
which properly belongs to it. It is doubtful 
whether it does so in the particular instance 
now before us. However much the Scribes and 
Pharisees set themselves against Jesus Christ, 
it does not appear that they accompanied the 
charge which they brought against Him, of 
casting out devils by Beelzebub, with any per- 
sonal invective. They used no open reviling 
or cursing. And yet does not this very cir- 
cumstance tend to make the denunciation con- 
tained in the text all the more terrible? Does 
it not shew us what an appearance of innocence 
this darkest of all sins can assume ? Does it 
not prove that even blasphemy can divest itself 
of its ordinary outward accompaniments, and yet 
remain essentially the same blasphemy as be- 
fore ; that it can be striking its poisonous roots 
down into the depths of the heart, even when 
there is no sign of its leaves and branches over- 
shadowing the surface. 

There is a passage in the book of Leviticus 
which it will be worth while our referring to 
here, as it illustrates the position which bias- 
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phemy held among the sins denounced and 
punished by the Jewish Law. It is as follows : 
— " And the son of an Israelitish woman, whose 
father was an Egyptian, went out among the 
children of Israel : and this son of the Israelitish 
woman and a man of Israel strove together in 
the camp ; and the Israelitish woman's son 
blasphemed the name [of the Lord] and cursed. 
And they brought him unto Moses. And they 
put him in ward, that the mind of the Lord 
might be shewed them. And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying. Bring forth him that hath 
cursed without the camp ; and let all that heard 
him lay their hands upon his head, and let all 
the congregation stone him. And thou shalt 
speak unto the children of Israel, saying. Who- 
soever curseth his God shall bear his sin. And 
he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death, and all the con- 
gregation shall certainly stone him : as well the 
stranger, as he that is bom in the land, when 
he blasphemeth the name [of the Lord] shall be 
put to death *." 

It has been suggested ^ that this passage sup- 

* Lev. xxiv. 10—16. * Comp. Nitzsch, Zehre Sjfstem^ 

p. 272. 
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plies the source from which our Lord drew His 
distinction between the two kinds of blasphemy 
specified in the text; that blasphemy against 
the Son of Man corresponds with cursing the 
name of God (Elohim), of which it is said that 
the offender shall bear his sin, that is, shall be 
visited with a punishment proportionate to the 
offence ; whilst blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit corresponds with blasphemy of the name 
of the Lord (Jehovah), an offence which was to 
be without exception punished by death. And 
that this passage from Leviticus supplied a gene- 
ral basis for our Lord's words is not impossible. 
At the same time, the two kinds of blasphemy 
mentioned in the passage which I have just 
quoted, are very far indeed from standing in 
the same relation to each other as the two kinds 
of blasphemy mentioned in the text. 

It is difficult to trace any resemblance be- 
tween the crime of the man who is there de- 
scribed as cursing the name of Jehovah, and that 
of blaspheming the Holy Spirit. The man who 
cursed the name of Jehovah was but half an 
Israelite, and in all probability he was but im- 
perfectly instructed in the knowledge of the true 
God. Moreover, in the award of punishment 
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which follows, it is explicitly declared that not 
only every Israelite who blasphemed the name 
of Jehovah, should be punished with death, but 
also every stranger, one, it might be, entirely 
ignorant of Him whose name he blasphemed. 
The offence was measured, as under the Law it 
was natural that it should be measured, by the 
dignity of the person against whom the offence 
was committed, and not by the actual guiltiness 
of the offender. It was regarded as an act of 
high treason against the Sovereign authority, and 
as such it was visited with the extremest penalty 
which the law had it in its power to inflict. But 
the standard measure of the Law is not the 
standard measure of the Gospel, and so far from 
identifying blasphemy of the name of Jehovah 
under the Law with blasphemy of the Holy Spirit, 
we shall not hesitate to set down both it and 
blasphemy of the name of Elohim, as correspond- 
ing together to the lesser of the two blasphemies 
mentioned in the text. We shall at once acquit 
them both of complicity with that offence of 
which it is declared, that " it shall not be for- 
given, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come." 

The second advance made in the text is from 
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all kinds of blasphemy to blasphemy against the 
Son of Man. What, then, is the precise mean- 
ing which we are to attach to the expression 
"Son of Man?" 

To answer this question we must go back to 
the time when the words of the text were spoken, 
and try to ascertain the meaning in which Jesus 
Christ Himself (for He is the only one whom 
in the Gospels we find making use of the ex- 
pression) was in the habit of employing it. 

There can scarcely be a doubt, then, that He 
intended this expression to remind the Jews of 
their own prophet Daniel, to set before their 
eyes the vision of " the Ancient of Days, whose 
garment was white as snow, and the hair of His 
head like pure wool : His throne like the fiery 
flame, and His wheels as burning fire. A fiery 
stream issued and came forth from before Him : 
thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
Him: the judgment was set, and the books 
were opened. . • . And I saw in the night vi- 
sions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man came 
with the clouds of heaven^ and came to the Ancient 
of Days, and they brought Him near before Him. 
And there was given Him dominion, and glory, 
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and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages, should serve Him: His dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and His kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed ^" 

It is with a direct allusion to this vision of 
Daniel that our Lord refers to the future coming 
of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven"*, 
and that He makes use of the words which, in 
St. Luke's Gospel, stand immediately before the 
passage parallel to the text: "Whosoever shall 
confess Me before men, him will the Son of Man 
also confess before the angels of God ; but whoso 
shall deny Me before men, shall be denied be- 
fore the angels of God \^^ 

But although the title "Son of Man," when so 
viewed, is suggestive simply of a state of exalt- 
ation in the bearer of the title, it must be al- 
lowed that, considered simply in itself and without 
reference to the source from whence it is taken, 
it is suggestive of a state of humiliation rather 
than of glory. And this appears to be still more 
the case when we come to contrast the title " Son 
of Man " with that which Jesus Christ elsewhere 

* Daa. vii. 9—11, and 13, 14. °^ Matt. xxiv. 15, 30, 

xxvi. 64 ; comp. Bev. i. 7. * Luke zii. 8, 9. 
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assumes, or is invested with, of " Son of God." 
And yet even here we must be on our guard 
against making too much of a contrast, which 
is more imaginary than real. 

There are two distinct representations given 
us in Scripture of Jesus Christ, one as He is 
and always has been, in His own divine nature, 
and one as He has appeared to us. The first of 
these is employed by St. John in the opening 
of his Gospel, and very frequently by St. Paul 
in his Epistles. This representation commences 
with a statement or assumption of His eternal 
pre-existence with God, and as God, and thence 
follows Him through the successive stages of 
His self-assumed humiliation on earth in our 
nature, and back again from the earth into 
heaven. And so it is not so much the Son of 
Man as the Son of God that was born, and died, 
and r6se again, and ascended into heaven °. 

The three first Gospels, on the other hand, 
and we may especially add some of the speeches 
of the Apostles recorded in the Acts p, are chiefly 

Jolin i. 1, 2 ; Eomans i. 3 ; Gal. ii. 20, iy. 4 ; Phil. ii. 5 ; 
1 Thess. i. 10. 

p Compare Acts ii. 22—36, v. 30—32, x. 38—43, xiii. 
23 — 38. On the other hand, compare iii. 13 — 26. 
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taken up with describing what may be called 
the Historical Manifestation of Jesus Christ. 
They commence with His birth into the worid, 
and they make this the germ from which all 
the rest is developed. Throughout all which 
follows it is the Human rather than the Divine 
side of Jesus Christ which is kept turned towards 
us. Even those acts which seem most to require 
'the exertion of His Divine power are exhibited 
to us as done by Him in His capacity of man. 
As man, He not only is born and dies, but also 
rises again from the dead^. As man. He has 
authority to execute judgment and forgive sin "". 
As man, He ascends into heaven, nay, already is 
in heaven whilst He is on earth *. As man. He 
is seen by the first martyr, Stephen, standing 
at the right hand of God*, As man. He will 
return to judge us at the last day ^ 

These two modes of representation, then, (and 
speaking generally we may say that they are 
embodied respectively in the two expressions, 
" Son of God" and "Son of Man,") set out from 
two diflferent points, and yet so far from opposing 

*i Matt. xvii. 9. ' Mark ii. 10 ; John v. 27 ; comp. 

Eev. i. 13, and xiv. 14. ■ John iii. 13. * Acts vii. 56; 
comp. Eev. i. 13. "^ Matt. xzy. 31 ; Acts x. 42. 
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each other they extend in great measure over 
the same ground. They overlap one another 
and become intertwined together % and in some 
instances, at least, they become thoroughly iden- 
tified with each other ^ And it was in all pro- 
bability the very expansiveness of the expression 
" Son of Man," rising at once into all that is high- 
est, and descending into all that is lowest in our 
Saviour's nature and history, that in part at 
least led to His adoption of it as His own pe- 
culiar title. It served at once for a concealment 
and a revelation of all that lay behind its some- 
what indefinite meaning. It was a veil which 
allowed men to approach and gaze, without being 
struck blind by the brightness beneath it. And 
as they became accustomed to the sight, little by 
little the veil lifted itself, until at length the 
glory of the Divine presence stood fully revealed 
to them. To those, on the other hand, who drew 
near out of idle curiosity, or in the spirit of 
criticism, or still worse of unkindLy prejudice, 
the same veil dropped itself lower and lower, 
mercifully shutting men out from that know- 

* John i. 50, 52, v. 25, 27. ^ Luke xxii. 69, 

70; comp. Matt. xxvi. 63, 64, and John v. 26, 27. 
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ledge which would only add to their condem* 
nation. 

Passing on to the consideration of the second 
of the two objects of blasphemy specified in 
the text, we may observe that the expression 
"Holy Spirit" does not of itself convey to us the 
idea of a distinct personal existence in the way 
in which the expression " Son of Man," with all 
its indefiniteness in other respects, undoubtedly 
does. Still less is such a meaning conveyed by 
the single word " Spirit," which, in the first sen- 
tence of the text, occupies the place of the full 
expression « Holy Spirit." Neither, again, can 
it be said that the immediate context invests the 
expression with any distinctly personal meaning. 
It was Jesus Christ against whom the Scribes 
and Pharisees brought their charge of casting 
out devils by Beelzebub, and the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, of which they thereby 
became guilty, was directed immediately against 
Him alone. 

No doubt it is difficult for us to conceive of 
the Holy Spirit under any other form than that 
of a distinct person, or to regard the blasphemy 
of the Holy Spirit as having any other imme- 
diate object than the Third Person of the Blessed 
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Trinity. But this is not because the words of 
the text give out this meaning to us, but be- 
cause haying first gained this meaning from 
a revelation subsequent to the delivery of the 
text, we bring this meaning along with us to 
the study of the text. And this tendency, of 
which it is all but impossible to divest ourselves, 
to substitute our own time and circumstances 
for those which actually accompanied the de- 
livery of the words of the text, has been already 
alluded to as forming one of the chief obstacles 
in the way of arriving at a right understanding 
of its contents. The first thing, then, that we 
have to do is ta ascertain the exact meaning 
conveyed by the word "Spirit," and its equivalent, 
or rather fuller expression, " Holy Spirit," at the 
time when the words of th^ text were spoken. 
Let us, then, briefly trace their meaning from 
the time of their first occurrence in Scripture 
down to this time. 

In the Old Testament, it is almost needless 
to say, the term " Spirit " suggests the idea of 
a power exercised by God, or of an effluence 
emanating from Him, rather than that of a dis- 
tinct person. And it is a power or effluence 
very much varying in its modes of operation. 
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"We find it taking part in the work of creation *, 
and of striving with man *. We find it leading 
him out to battle and fitting him to rule ^ ; we 
find it condescending to teach the workmen em- 
ployed in making and ornamenting the taber- 
nacle®; and again, emerging thence to the far 
higher work of illuminating the mind or soul of 
the prophet^, so that in later times one of the 
titles by which a prophet was distinguished was 
that of Man of the Spirit ®. 

The fuller expression ^^ Holy Spirit'' is of very 
rare occurrence in the Old Testament. It is 
used in all three times there, and in each in- 
stance the attribute ^ Holy ' appears to denote 
the sanctifying rather than the illuminating 
power of the Spirit. 

It is thus used in the fifty-first Psalm : " Take 
not Thy Holy Spirit from me '." And it appears 
to be used in much the same sense again in the 
following passage from the sixty-third chapter 
of Isaiah : "In all their afflictions He was af- 
flicted, and the angel of His presence saved 
them : in His love and in His pity He redeemed 

« Gen. i. 2. • Gen. vi. 8. •* Judges iii. 10. 

« Ex. xxxi. 3. d l^um. xxiv. 2. • Hosea ix. 7. 

' Ps. li. 10. 
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them ; and He bare them, and carried them all 
the days of old. But they rebelled, and vexed 
His Holy Spirit ^." And so again in the next 
verse : ^* Where is He that put His Holy Spirit 
within him ^?" 

If we pass on to the times which intervened 
between the completion of the Old Testament 
and the beginning of the New, we find the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage in the first chapter 
of the Book of "Wisdom, in which, however, the 
expression " Holy Spirit " seems to stand for the 
illuminating rather than, as in the passages just 
quoted, the sanctifying power of the Spirit. 

"For into a malicious soul wisdom shall not 
enter, nor dwell in the body that is subject unto 
sin. For the Holy Spirit of discipline will fiee 
deceit, and remove from thoughts that are with- 
out understanding, and will not abide when 
unrighteousness cometh in." And then follow 
words which sound like a prelude of the words 
of my text : " For wisdom (which seems only an- 
other form of expression for what had just been 
described as the "Holy Spirit of discipline") 
is a loving spirit, and will not acquit a blas- 
phemer of his words. For God is a witness of 

« Is. bdii. 10. ^ Ibid. 11. 
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his reins, and a true beholder of his heart, and 
a hearer of his tongue ^" 

And in a subsequent chapter of the same book 
the following passage occurs: "Hardly do we 
guess aright at things that are upon earth, and 
with labour do we find the things that are before 
us ; but the things that are in heaven who hath 
searched out, and Thy counsel who hath known, 
except Thou give wisdom, and send Thy Holy 
Spirit from above ^." It may be worth men- 
tioning that in the Greek original of the passage 
last quoted, and also in the LXX. version of the 
passages previously quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment, the expression " Holy Spirit'^ is preceded 
by the definite article, which, however, in these 
instances, fails to invest it with that distinctly 
personal meaning of which it has been supposed 
to be the invariable sign. 

Among the passages in the New Testament 
which contain the expression " Holy Spirit," we 
shall naturally first turn to those which are 
most closely connected with the text, or occur 
in its more immediate vicinity. One of them 
is in the twelfth chapter of St. Matthew, im- 
mediately before the text, where, in answer to 

* Wisdom i. 4—6. * i^id. ix. 16, 17. 
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the charge of casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
our Lord says, " But if I oast out devils by the 
Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come 
unto you^'* Now in the parallel passage in 
St. Luke's Gospel the expression "finger of 
God°^" takes the place of "Spirit of God.'' 
And this is suggestive of the impersonal, or at 
least, indefinite meaning attached to "Spirit" in 
the Old Testament, rather than of the distinctly 
personal meaning with which it becomes in- 
vested in the latter part of the New Testament. 

Another of these passages occurs in Luke xii., 
immediately following the passage parallel to 
the text, and connected with it by the conjunc- 
tion ^ and ' or * but.' " And when they bring you 
unto the synagogues, and unto magistrates, and 
powers, take ye no thought how or what thing 
ye shall answer, or what ye shall say : For the 
Holy Spirit shall teach you in the same hour 
what ye ought to say^" Here, then, the ex- 
pression " Holy Spirit," appears in the sense in 
which we found it employed in the Book of 
Wisdom,, as denoting the illuminating, as dis- 
tinguished from the sanctifying, power of God. 
On the other hand, in the preceding chapter of 

> Matt. xii. 28. « Luke xi. 20. » ver. 12. 
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St. Luke, we find a reference to the " Holy- 
Spirit" as a source of holiness rather than of 
light : "If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children : how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him **." 

Putting all these passages together, we may, 
I think, come to the following conclusion. The 
expression *^ Holy Spirit," as it is used in the 
text, whilst it falls short of conveying to us any 
distinct notion of personality, sets plainly before 
us two great living and acting powers, effluences 
we should perhaps rather call them, emanating 
directly from God Himself, the one the source 
of light, the other of purity. At times one of 
them advances most into the foreground, at 
times the other; but they are most intimately 
related to each other, and whenever one ap- 
pears, we may be sure that the other is not 
far distant. 

I must reserve it for another occasion to re- 
view the different kinds of persons to whom the 
words of my text were immediately addressed, 
and to consider how far, and in what manner, 
they were applicable to them. For the present, 

*» Luke xi. 13. 
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I will close the subject with calling attention to 
the immense significance which the text attaches 
to our words. We shall see this still more clearly 
if we read it by the light of the passage which 
immediately follows it, and stands in the closest 
connexion with it. *^ Either make the tree good, 
and his fruit good; or else make the tree cor- 
rupt, and his fruit corrupt : for the tree is known 
by his fruit. generation of vipers, how can 
ye, being evil, speak good things? for out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
A good man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth good things: and an evil 
man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things. But I say unto you, That every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of judgment. For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned ^.^ 

We have the most elaborately devised theories 
of justification by faith, and of justification by 
works, how is it we hear so little of justification 
by words? a doctrine in its way quite as im- 
portant as either. It is true that the very best 
words may be insincerely spoken, yet even then 

P Matt. xii. 33—37. 
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they prove the reverse side of the self-same 
doctrine by helping to condemn us. Generally 
speaking, however, our words are only too faith- 
ful a likeness of ourselves; "for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." 
The very facility with which we utter them, 
makes them all the more natural in their repre- 
sentation of us. They are coins stamped with 
our own image, and put into circulation by our 
authority. Like coins, too, they are almost the 
most lasting memorials of ourselves which we 
can leave behind us. And this is especially the 
case when we commit them to writing; they 
then acquire a fresh vitality, which enables them 
to outlive even our most splendid actions. They 
can go on perpetuating themselves from age to 
age in exactly the same shape in which they were 
first uttered. We may, » indeed, outlive the state 
of heart which prompted us to the use of the 
very best or the very worst of words. But so, 
too, our words may outlive us, and may go on 
for ever exciting the same feelings in others as 
those from which they proceeded in ourselves. 
So true it is that both " death and life are in the 
power of the tongue ^ ;" that our tongue is either 

*» Proverbs xyiii. 21. 
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the best member that we have, or else it is, as 
St. James describes it, "a fire, a world of ini- 
quity : that defileth the whole body, and setteth 
oa fire the course of nature : and is itself set 
on fire of hell'." 

' James iii. 6. 



SEEMON 11. 

BLASPHEMY OF THE SON OF MAN AND OF THE 

HOLY SPIRIT. 



MATT. xii. 31, 32. 

All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men : but the blasphemy/ against the [Soly] Ghost shall 
not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven 
him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ohost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, nether in this world, 
neither in the world to come. 

AN a recent occasion I endeavoured to arrive 
" at the precise meaning which was attached 
to the principal words and expressions of this 
passage at the time when it was uttered. We 
have next to turn to the circumstances which 
accompanied its delivery, and to distinguish be- 
tween the different kinds of persons to whom 
it was addressed, or who lay at the time within 
range of its application. 

A large crowd is collected in the streets of 
Capernaum. The centre of it is occupied by two 
persons, one of whom immediately attracts atten- 
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tion by being blind and dumb, besides shewing 
symptoms of being possessed with some most ter- 
rible and malignant disorder*. Yet the lookers- 
on are very far from comprehending the full 
significance of the scene before them. They 
little dream that these two men, standing side 
by side before them, are the respective embodi- 
ment of the two principles most entirely opposed 
to one another throughout the whole realm of 
existence, that under cover of the same human 
nature the two great rival powers of good and 
evil stand directly confronting each other. Yet 
such is actually the case. The coming of Jesus 
Christ in the flesh, . as it has stirred up the 
spirits of all true believers to welcome Him, 
has also aroused all the powers and wiles of 
His great antagonist to resist Him. Foreboding 
the approach of the downfall of his own king- 
dom, the prince of this world has resolved upon 
making one desperate effort at re-establishing 
himself. He has gone forward to meet his enemy 
on His own ground, to make that human nature 
which He has assumed the instrument with 
which to combat Him. To the incarnation of the 
Son of God he has opposed the possession of the 

* See Olshausen on Matt. xii. 22. 
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bodies of men by his own evil agents. To the 
light of the world, shining through our nature, 
he has opposed an example of the light of our 
nature quenched in darkness. To the words of 
Divine wisdom, flowing through human lips, he 
has opposed an instance of man's power of speech 
reduced to silence. To the purity of the Divine 
nature he has opposed the case of one of our- 
selves steeped in his own impurity. And now 
that these two champions of Light and Dark- 
ness are about to commence their struggle, we 
can almost fancy that we see them surrounded 
by a vast cloud of witnesses from the world of 
spirits, all eagerly looking on and impatiently 
awaiting the issue. Not that this can remain 
doubtful, even for an instant. One single word 
is sufficient to decide it. At the first sound of 
that voice the evil spirit knows, that, strong as 
he is, one stronger than he is coming upon him, 
and overpowering him; he feels himself com- 
pelled to let go his hold of his victim, who at the 
same instant finds all his lost faculties fully re- 
stored to him. His eyes recover their sight, 
and his lips the power of speech, of which the 
xmclean spirit had for a while deprived them. 
To the crowd which stood round watching 
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these proceedings, amongst much that was sim- 
ply mysterious, one thing, at least, was quite 
plain. He who could work such a wonder as 
this could be no common man. And who could 
he be ? Who but that very one whom their own 
prophets had long ago bid them to expect, the 
Son of David, their own promised Messiah? 
Transient as this belief was, there is no reason 
to doubt that, for the time at least, it was per- 
fectly sincere. 

But there were also others mingling here and 
there with the same crowd, who were all the 
while regarding the scene before them with very 
different feelings. These were Pharisees, or, 
according to St. Mark, Scribes ^, who had come 
all the way from Jerusalem into Galilee on pur- 
pose to be on the look-out for anything that they 
might lay hold of and turn against Jesus. And 
when these men saw the miracle, they cried, 
" This man doth not cast out devils, but by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of devils." That a miracle 
had just been wrought they never thought of 
disputing. All that they did was to throw dis- 
credit on the source from which it proceeded. 
Instead of coming from God, and proving Jesus 

^ Mark iii. 22. 
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to be what He said He was, they said it proved 
the exact opposite of this, and shewed that He 
came not from God but from the devil. 

To these parties a third must be added, which 
finds its place somewhere between the two. 
Others, it is said, came to Him tempting, i.e., 
trying Him, and asking of Him a sign from 
heaven®. These men were, or, at least, pretended 
to be, unable to make up their minds on ,the sub- 
ject. Granting that a miracle had been wrought, 
yet was it on a sufficiently large scale to exclude 
the possibility of its having been performed by 
some of the many inferior spiritual agencies at 
work in the world? Or, again, admitting the 
greatness of the miracle, did it exhibit sufficiently 
clear signs of its having come from God, to rebut 
the charge which had been brought against it, 
that it came from the evil one ? Amidst such 
uncertainty there was but one course to be pur- 
sued. A second miracle must be worked, in 
order to prove the first; and it must be such 
that there can be no possibility of mistaking its 
real character. It must be so great as to be con- 
fessedly beyond the power of any subordinate 
agency to work it, and it must come so directly 

« Luke xi. 16. 
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from heaven that no one can possibly ascribe it 
to any other source. Such was these men's way 
of escaping from the miracle just wrought before 
their eyes; and such has been man's way of evad- 
ing proof upon proof of revelation ever since. 

There is still another class of by-standers de- 
scribed by St. Markj^ consisting of the friends 
and relations of Jesus, who tried to force their 
way thr9ugh the crowd, and to lay hold of Him, 
saying, "He is beside Himself ^'*^ They do 
not appear to have acted out of any hatred or 
opposition to Him, but rather out of a most 
mistaken kindness. To them His words and 
works were simply unintelligible. They lay al- 
together out of the reach of their comprehension, 
and, without casting about for any further ex- 
planation, they at once set them down to what 
seemed the most natural account of them, the 
loss of His senses. And so they were for put- 
ting Him under restraint, as one who could not 
take proper care of Himself. 

These, then, were the different kinds of peo- 
ple gathered immediately about Jesus Christ on 
the occasion of his casting out the devil from 
the blind and dumb man, and delivering the 

^ Mark iii. 21. 
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words of my text. But to complete the picture, 
we must add on the principal classes of men in 
the neighbourhood, and indeed the country gene- 
rally, with whom Jesus Christ was from time to 
time brought more immediately into contact. 
His friends and relations just mentioned will 
naturally lead our thoughts to the neighbouring 
town of Nazareth, from whence in all probability 
they had come. Nazareth had been the home 
of Jesus Christ for- nearly thirty years ; indeed, 
up to the time of His coming to reside at Caper- 
naum, where He was now. And at Nazareth He 
appears to have twice met with a decided rejec- 
tion at the hands of His fellow-townsmen. The 
first time was soon after His eijtrance upon His 
ministry, when, as St. Luke informs us *, He 
went, as His custom was, into the synagogue on 
the Sabbath-day, and stood up to read. The 
passage selected by Him on this occasion was 
the beginning of the sixty -first chapter of Isaiah. 
And He followed it with an address which pro- 
duced an impression first of wonder, and then 
of such deep indignation against Him, that all 
in the synagogue rose from their seats and thrust 
Him out of the city, and led Him to the brow 

• Luke iv. 16. 
D 
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of the hill on which the city was built, with the 
intention* of casting Him down headlong. 

His second visit to Nazareth seems to have 
taken place shortly after the miracle which was 
the occasion of the words of my text. And this 
time we hear of no attempt at violence against 
Him. The feeling of anger appears to have sub- 
sided into one of contemptuous indiflterence. Is 
not this the carpenter's son, they asked ? Is not 
His mother called Mary, and His brethren are 
they not all with us. Whence, then, hath this 
man all these things ? And they were offended, 
i.e. stumbled at Him '• 

The rejection of Jesus Christ by His fellow- 
townsmen leads us on again to the scene of His 
rejection by the whole body of His fellow-country- 
men, when, after crying *^ Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him," we find them passing under the cross 
upon which He was nailed, and shaking their 
heads and saying, ^^He saved others. Himself 
He cannot save. If He be the King of Israel, 
let Him now come down from the cross ^." 

' Matt, xiii 54 — 57 ; Mark vi. 1 — 6. It is doubtful, 
however, whether these two passages refer to a different 
visit to Nazareth from that recorded by St. Luke. 

K Matt, xxyii. 39—42. 
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I shall shortly have occasion to refer to the 
Sadducees, who, next to the Pharisees, occupied 
the most prominent position amongst the Jews 
at this period. For the present, it will be suf- 
ficient to say of them, that although they, to 
a man, rejected Jesus Christ, they do not appear 
to have committed themselves as yet to the same 
active opposition to Him with which He was 
encountered by the Scribes and Pharisees. Again^ 
in speaking of this last-named party among the 
Jews, we must beware of confusing it as a whole 
with that, it is to be hoped, numerically small 
portion of it, which brought the charge against 
our Lord of casting out devils by Beelzebub. 
The term ^Pharisee' covered a very wide space of 
ground, and if in some instances it descended 
far below the comparatively level position main- 
tained by the Sadducees, it also in other in- 
stances rose to an immeasurable height above 
them ; whilst for average specimens of the class, 
we may take those whom we frequently find 
making it the ground of their objection to Jesus 
that He and His disciples ate without first wash- 
ing their hands, or that they sat at table with 
publicans and sinners. 

I have endeavoured to describe the different 
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attitudes, if I may so speak, assumed towards 
Jesus Christ by the several parties or classes 
amongst His own countrymen to whom He 
came. All alike were guilty (with a few indi- 
vidual exceptions) of blasphemy against the Son 
of Man in that general sense of the word blas- 
phemy, which, as I remarked on a former occa- 
sion, may be given to it as it occurs in the text. 
At the same time, their motives for blaspheming 
Him were so widely different, that they require 
to be carefully distinguished from each other. 

By far the greater number of the Jews re- 
jected Jesus Christ simply because He did not 
fall in with their preconceived notions respecting 
Him. They fully believed in the coming of 
Messiah. They were at that very time eagerly 
expecting His coming. But there was only one 
form in which they could conceive of His com- 
ing. They looked for an earthly king, sur- 
rounded it might be with manifestations of more 
than earthly power. As David's son he must 
sit in David's throne, and from thence he must 
exercise the same sovereignty over the nations 
of the world that they one after another had ex- 
ercised over the Jews. 

Jerusalem was to become a more than second 
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Rome, and they were to be more than Eoman 
citizens. Their idea of the Messiah was the 
exact image of their own hearts. It was earthly, 
as they themselves were. And when, in the 
place of such a Messiah as this, they saw only 
a poor tradesman's son whom they had long 
known well as one of themselves, one who never 
gave the slightest signs of aspiring to the proud 
position which they had marked out for Him ; 
nay, actually repudiated the notion of setting up 
a kingdom like other kingdoms, what could they 
do if they remained true to their own principles 
but reject Him ? 

Much of the same sort of motives must be as- 
cribed to those leading persons both in Church 
and State who, without altogether repudiating 
the general belief in the coming of Messiah, 
put more faith in some favourite scheme of their 
own for throwing off the Roman yoke, and for 
raising their country to a state of independence 
at least, if not of supremacy. For a time, in- 
deed, it is not unlikely that they were disposed 
to look favourably upon Jesus' Christ as one who 
might help to forward their own particular views, 
but when they found Him resolutely bent on 
a course of His own, and one which tended in 
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quite a diflferent direction from theirs, they began 
to regard Him simply as an obstacle in their 
way, and took the first opportunity of getting 
rid of Him. All these, then, may be set down 
as rejecting Jesus Christ from much the same 
motives. The mere earthliness of their nature 
hindered them from ever catching a glimpse of 
His true character. But this, whilst it con- 
victed them beyond all doubt of the offence of 
blasphemy against the Son of Man, acquitted 
them none the less plainly of the far deeper 
offence of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 

Next above them stand those whose rejection 
of Jesus Christ rested almost exclusively on in- 
tellectual grounds. The Sadducees, and they were 
the chief if not the only representatives of this 
class, had no unworthy preconceptions to stand 
in the way of their accepting Him when He 
came. Their diflB.culty lay in quite another di- 
rection. By a minute process of reasoning and 
criticism, they had succeeded in banishing angels, 
and spirits, and the doctrine of the resurrection 
out of the sphere of their belief; and how, then, 
were they to accept one who made His appear- 
ance among them as the very embodiment of the 
doctrines which they had so carefully discarded. 
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Still, in spite of their very decided rejection of 
Jesns Christ, there is not the slightest ground for 
charging the Sadducees with blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. They are not even so much 
as hinted at in connexion with it. 

A third motive for refusing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, must be ascribed partly to intellectual, 
and partly to moral sources. A narrow range 
of vision which prevented a recognition of any- 
thing which lay beyond its own very limited 
horizon, together with a dogged adherence to 
the letter of the Jewish law, kept most of the 
Pharisees from ever listening to the claims which 
Jesus Christ had upon their allegiance. What 
could they possibly see in one who openly dis- 
regarded those observances which they held most 
sacred, and who mixed familiarly with those 
whom they looked down upon with the most 
religious abhorrence. It may be, that with some 
the objections thus raised against Jesus Christ 
only served to cover objections of a deeper kind, 
but there is no reason to doubt that by the ma- 
jority these objections were made in all sincerity 
and earnestness. 

High above any of the motives which have 
hitherto been ascribed, must be placed those of 
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the better sort of Pharisees and others who were 
really endeavouring to live up to the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law, and whose princi- 
pal reason for rejecting Jesus Christ was that 
they believed themselves to be already in pos- 
session of all that He came to offer them. Such 
was the case with St. Paul before his conversion, 
when, according to his own description of him- 
self given subsequently, he was, touching righte- 
ousness, which is by the law, blameless \ Such, 
too, was -the case with the Essenes, and those to 
whom our Saviour refers when He says, " I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance *." Nor is there any need to disparage the 
high state of moral and spiritual excellence occa- 
sionally attained within or outside of the pale of 
the Jewish covenant, in order to do justice to 
the far higher state to which man became ele- 
vated by the Gospel. 

And now, from this the least offensive type 
of blasphemy against the Son of Man, we have 
to descend all at once to the charge brought 
against Jesus Christ by others of this same class 
of Pharisees, of casting out devils by Beelzebub. 
In bringing this charge, then, these men were 

^ Philipp. iii. 6. » Matt. ix. 13. 
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guilty of blaspheming not only the Son of Man, 
the immediate object of their blasphemy, but 
also that spirit of light and purity which breathed 
through everything He did and said. Thus 
much, at least, is comparatively clear to us, at 
the same time it is very difficult to pronounce 
upon the exact state of these men's minds and 
hearts. 

According to one view^, the heinousness of 
their offence consisted in deliberately bringing 
the charge which they did against Jesus Christ 
in the face of a distinct consciousness at the time 
of their bringing it that it was utterly false. 
Whilst, according to another and opposite theory ^, 
its heinousness consisted not so much in the 
actual charge itself, (of the nature of which in- 
deed, according to this view, they could have 
known nothing,) as in the previous loss of all 
power to distinguish between good and evil, the 
natural result of a long and deliberate persist- 
ence in evil. 

And certainly, if we can conceive it possible 

^ See Grashof, iiber die Blaspliemie des heiligen Geistes 
in ITieologische Studien und Kritiken, 1833, part iv. 

^ See Gurlitty in Theologiachs Studien und KritiJcm^ 1834, 
part iii. 
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for man to reduce himself to a state of absolute 
moral ignorance, we must allow him to be fully 
responsible for all the consequences which natu- 
rally result from it. And in the case of the 
Scribes and Pharisees who brought the charge 
against Jesus Christ, such a state of ignorance, 
if possible, must have been more than ordinarily 
inexcusable ; for they had had more than ordi- 
nary opportunities for knowing the truth. They 
were all of them intelligent, and highly educated 
men. They were the persons to whom their 
countrymen looked up as the best qualified to 
pronounce judgment upon all disputed points of 
morality and religion. Moreover, they had had 
ample occasion for exercising their judgment 
upon the particular case before them. They had 
obtruded themselves within the circle of Jesus 
Christ's hearers. The whole of His history, and 
character, and teaching, lay open before them. 
And whatever misgivings might plausibly sug- 
gest themselves as to His being the Messiah, 
that He was the very impersonation of truth and 
holiness they had no excuse at all for doubting. 
If they were unable to see anything of the 
brightness which streamed off from Him, it must 
be because they had made themselves utterly 
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blind. If they did not instinctively recognise 
His purity, it must be because they were all 
impure themselves. 

But whilst we allow such a state of self-in- 
flicted blindness to be a most fitting subject for 
the most awful denunciation, we cannot help 
asking whether the existence of such a state in 
the Scribes and Pharisees is compatible with the 
fact of their bringing the charge against Jesus 
Christ which they did. Does not the very fact 
of tiieir accusmg ffim of being possessed by an 
unclean spirit prove that they retained some no- 
tion, at least, of the difference between purity 
and impurity; and further, that they believed 
in the inferiority of impurity to purity. Must 
not their ignorance, if ignorance it really was, 
have extended even farther than a loss of dis- 
tinction between good and evil. Must it not 
have arrived at an actual reversal of their ori- 
ginal knowledge, at a belief in evil as good, 
and good as evil ; so that in the belief of their 
own evil nature as good they brought the charge 
against Jesus Christ of being evil. 

It is true that we do occasionally meet with 
persons thus mis-naming good and evil. At the 
same time, it is impossible to believe in the 
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actual existence of any such absolute perversion 
of all our strongest and noblest instincts. How- 
ever much we may turn the compass round and 
round,^ the needle will always persist in pointing 
in the same direction as ever. Indeed, it seems 
to be the very curse attached to our knowledge 
of good and evil, that when it has once deve- 
loped itself it is henceforth ineradicable. Once 
ours, it must be ours for ever. Not, however, 
that we are compelled to believe that these per- 
sons acted with a distinct consciousness of their 
sin at the time of their committing it. Just as 
those who follow closely in the footsteps of 
Conscience learn by degrees to catch the faintest 
sounds of her voice, which were at first almost 
inaudible to them, so, to those who deliberately 
turn their backs upon her and walk in the op- 
posite directidn, the sound of her voice grows 
fainter and fainter in the ever-increasing dis- 
tance"". And such appears to have been the 
case with those unhappy persons whom we are 
now considering. They were neither altogether 
ignorant, nor yet distinctly conscious of what 
they were doing. What the precise proportion 

°* Comp. Tholuck in Theologische Studien und KriUhen^ 
1836, pt.ii. p.412. 
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was which their ignorance bore to their know- 
ledge we have no means of determining. But 
as regards their will, there can be no doubt 
that it had set itself wholly on the side of evil ; 
and the more therefore that they found them- 
selves brought face to face with goodness, so 
much the more decidedly and openly they set 
themselves against it. There had been a time 
when they contented themselves with simply 
walking in darkness and shrinking from the 
light, which revealed them to themselves in 
shapes and colours that they dared not look upon. 
Then there arose a desire to put the light out 
altogether, or, at least, to shut it out from their 
own hearts. And in their attempts at doing so 
they forced into their service all those powers of 
self-deceit in which our nature is so prolific; 
and for a time, at least, they achieved a partial 
appearance of success. Yet even then, in spite 
of the darkness which they had conjured up all 
round themselves, they could not prevent some 
occasional rays of sunshine from striking through 
and discovering them, and so from first merely 
shunning the light they came to hate it with 
a most deadly hatred. The very intensity of 
truth and purity which shone out in Jesus 
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Christ roused up all their bitterest feelings of 
antipathy to Him ; led them to charge Him with 
the very spirit of uncleanness with which they 
were possessed themselves''. In rejecting Him 
as their King and Messiah, they, in common with 
almost all the rest of their countrymen, blas- 
phemed the Son of Man. By hating and revil- 
ing His goodness they earned for themselves 
the unenviable distinction of blasphemers of the 
Holy Spirit, and drew down upon their heads 
the heaviest curse that has ever been recorded 
against men. 

We shall naturally be prepared to find a great 
difference, externally, at least, between those to 
whom the words of the text are applicable at the 
present day, and those to whom they were im- 
mediately addressed. The Jewish nation, how- 
ever, presents us with an instance of continuous . 
application of the text which is positively start- 
ling. For nearly 2,000 years the Jews have 
gone on rejecting Jesus Christ from the same, or 
nearly the same, motives as those which led 
them to reject Him when He made His ap- 
pearance among them. And if their dispersion 
amongst the nations of the world ever since must . 

•^ See Mark iii. 30. 
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be looked upon as one of the most signal ex- 
hibitions of God's anger that the world has 
ever witnessed, so, too, their careful preservation 
through all these centuries must be regarded as 
a no less signal display of God's favour and love, 
h6lding out, as it appears to do, a distinct pro- 
mise of the fulfilment of that most gracious as- 
surance, that "whoso speaketh a word against 
the Son of Man it shall be forgiven Him," 

And the more we look at the Jewish people 
in this light, the better we shall be able to form 
a correct estimate of all the other forms of un- 
belief prevalent in the world. However much 
we may be compelled to recognise in them so 
many different forms of blasphemy against the 
Son of Man, let us, at least, be thankful that we 
are not called upon to charge any of them with 
the far deeper offence of blasphemy of the 
Holy Spirit. And if this be the case with those 
who are even further removed than the Jews 
from the knowledge of the one true God as 
revealed to us in the person of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, much more is it the case 
with those whose belief in Jesus Christ is mixed 
up withiia greater or less proportion of error. 
Without attemi^ting to define the exact position 
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occupied by the Arian or N estorian or Eutychian 
heresies, for instance, we may safely say of all 
of them, that, however nearly they may approxi- 
mate to blasphemy against the Son of Man, they 
are, at least, free from any worse charge, they 
in no way come under the charge of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. 

It is, indeed, possible that a distinction may 
suggest itself between the Jews and these vari- 
ous forms of heresy to the disadvantage of the 
latter. In rejecting Jesus Christ altogether, so 
it may be urged, the Jews blasphemed the Son of 
Man alone, for they did not recognise Him as 
more than mere man ; whereas the heretic's par- 
tial belief in Jesus Christ's divinity makes him 
responsible for that portion of the true belief 
which he does not hold. Something, too, of the 
same distinction may be attempted between the 
Jews before and after our Lord's resurrection. 
It may be argued, that their refusal to believe 
in Him at the time when the words of the text 
were spoken was a more lenient offence than 
it became afterwards when His divinity was 
more fully revealed. 

The difference, however, in each of theae two 
cases, is more imaginary than real. At the most 
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it amounts to a difference in degree, not in kind. 
Son of Man, as I remarked in my former dis- 
course, is, as applied to Jesus Christ, only an- 
other expression for Son of God. And from the 
very first moment that Jesus Christ began to 
preach. He supplied enough to all who heard 
Him to ripen into a belief in Him as the Son 
of God, the promised Messiah. If His resurrec- 
tion furnished ij^^ more decisive proof of His 
divinity than any "which had been previously 
given, it may still be questioned whether to the 
Jews at large the truth presented itself in so 
strong a light after Jesus Christ had left them 
as when He was present among them. But 
however this may be, their rejection of Him 
has all along rested on substantially the same 
grounds. From first to last, blasphemy against 
the Son of Man is the offence of which they have 
been guilty. And it is the same with the dif- 
ferent forms^ of heresy. Assuming, of course, 
that a man is sincere in his belief, the portion 
of true faith which he holds does not make him 
responsible for that other portion which he has 
faUed to grasp, which, perhaps, never lay within 
his reach ; and if he acts up to the knowledge 
which he has^ we may feel quite sure that his 

B 
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error will not be imputed to him as a worse blas- 
phemy, at any rate, than that of which the Jews 
were guilty. If it does not come strictly under 
the head of blasphemy against the Son of Man, 
it may safely be set down amongst the other 
blasphemies which shall be forgiven unto men, 
if, indeed, it is a blasphemy. 

These various kinds of error respecting the 
person and natures of our Lord will remind 
us of the somewhat kindred errors respecting 
the third person in the blessed Trinity, whe- 
ther as expressed in the heresy of Macedonius, 
or as embodied in different shapes before and 
since. What I have already remarked on the 
subject is enough to shew that doctrinal error, 
with respect to the Holy Spirit's personality, or 
the exact relation in which He stands to the 
Father and the Son, cannot be charged with the 
offence of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 
Such an application of the text would be a 
gross anachronism, and it would also involve 
the logical inference that the true doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit was of more importance than 
the true doctrine of the Father and of the Son, 
nay, that the Holy Spirit was greater than 
either^ 
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It is not amongst this or that particular form 
of error tiiati we have to search for examples 
of this most deadly of all sins. Awfal, indeed, 
as it is in the depths into which it descends, it 
is.soaroely less awful in its extension. It is to 
be found not here nor there, but everywhere. 
Whoever^ by the light of revelation from with- 
out, or by that of his own moral sense ° within 
him, has once attained to a knowledge of the 
difference between right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, good and evil, has brought himself 
within range of the application of the text. In 
proportion as he can stand up for what is true 
and just and good, he can also set himself on 
the side of falsehood and wrong. He may never 
have heard of the Holy Spirit, and yet be none 
the less guilty of blaspheming it by opposing 
and vilifying those eternal principles to which in 
his heart of hearts he must own allegiance, and 
by which his conscience forewarns him that he 
will be judged. 

It is impossible that we can too much insist 
upon the stern, yet indubitable fact, that even 
on this side the grave sin can mature itself into 
such an awful state, and become the subject of 

• Rom. i. 18 ; ii. 14, 15. 
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such a terrible denunciation. " It shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come." But whilst we must not flinch 
from accepting the closing words of the text in 
their full significance, so neither may we hesitate 
to counterbalance them with the assurance con- 
veyed to us at the same time in the same abso- 
lute fulness of meaning, that, with the exception 
of this one sin, all manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven. And surely if ever words car- 
ried with them a direct proof of the Divine autho- 
rity of Him who uttered them it is these words, 
in which, so far from availing Himself of any 
of those safeguards with which the most faithful 
of His followers have thought it necessary to 
surround the very steps of His throne, He here, 
with one sweep of His hand, divests Himself of 
all such accessory helps, and simply throws Him- 
self upon our acceptance of Him, in the same 
generous spirit in which He assures us that 
^* whosoever speaketh a word against the Son 
of Man it shall be forgiven Him." 
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For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come, if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repent- 
' ance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put Him to an open shame. 

A LL the mention which Scripture makes of 
-^^ blasphemy of the Holy Spirit is contained 
in the twelfth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
and the corresponding chapters of St. Mark and 
St. Luke. There are, however, passages scat- 
tered here and there over the pages of the New 
Testament, which appear to point with more or 
less distinctness to the same, or nearly the same, 
state of heart as that so awfully denounced under 
the name of blasphemy of the Spirit. I pur- 
pose, on the present occasion, to inquire into 
the exact position occupied by these passages 
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relatively to each other, and to those words of 
our Saviour which have formed the subject of 
my two fonner discourses from this place. 

The most prominent oi these passages ate con- 
tained in the siith and tenth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. I have taken one of 
these for my text, the other is as follows: — 
^^For if we sin wilfully after that we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the tiruth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins, l)ut a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour the adversaries. He 
that despised Moses^ la'*' died ^thoat rdercy 
under two or three Witnesses : of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
grace ? For we know Him that hath said, Ven- 
geance belongeth unto Me, I will recompense, 
saith the Lord. And again, the Lord shall 
judge His people. It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God "." 

To these passages from the Epistle to the 

• Heb. X. 26—31. 
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Hebrews may be appended the following from 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter : " For if after 
they have escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, they are again entangled th^ein, 
and overcome, the latter end is worse with them 
than the beginning. For it had been better for 
them not to have known the way of righteous- 
ness, than, after they have known it, to turn 
from the holy commandment delivered unto 
them. But it has happened unto them accord- 
ing to the true proverb, The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again; and the sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire *." 

Again, there are the well-known, but myste- 
rious words occurring towards the end of St. 
John's First Epistle : "If any man see his bro- 
ther sin a sin which is not unto death, he shall 
ask, and he, shall give faim life for them that sin 
not unto death. There is a sin unto death : I do 
not say that he shall pray for it. All unrighte- 
ousness is sin : and there is a sin not unto 
death*.'' 

There is also the warning given by St. Paul 
to his Ephesian converts : " Grieve not the Holy 

J» 2 Peter ii. 20—22. • 1 John v. 16, 17. 
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Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption *." 

And, lastly, there are the terrible words ad- 
dressed by St. Peter to Ananias and his wife Sap- 
phira: "Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? . . . . Thou hast 
not lied unto man, but unto God. . . . How is it 
that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit 
of the Lord*?" 

Before, however, we proceed to inquire into 
the meaning of these passages one by one, it 
will be well to notice the wide interval which 
separates them all from those words of our Lord 
which I have hitherto been engaged in consider- 
ing. The passages now before us are all taken 
from the latter part of the New Testament. 
They speak the language of a fuller revelation 
than was accorded even to our Lord's own dis- 
ciples during His earthly ministry, or, at all 
events, until within a few weeks of its termina- 
tion. The Holy Spirit appears before us now 
no longer in the shape of an impersonal, or, 
at most, semi-personal representation of two of 
God's highest attributes — light and purity ; but 
as a distinct Divine person. Himself taking the 

^ Eph. iv. 30. • Acts v. 3, 4, 9. 
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place of Jesus Christ in the world, and openly 
dispensing with His own hands the gifts which 
Jesus Christ has ascended up on high to receive 
for men. 

With such a change of meaning as has come 
over the expression " Holy Spirit,'' or rather, as 
I perhaps should say, with such a fulness of 
meaning as it has now arrived at in the course 
of its passage out of one period of Revelation 
into another ; whatever analogy, or even actual 
resemblance, may be traced between the offences 
against the Holy Spirit, spoken of during the 
first of these two periods and those spoken of 
during the second, we shall hardly expect to 
establish a complete identity between them. 

And now to turn to the passages themselves, 
which it will perhaps be most convenient to take 
in the inverse order, or nearly so, to that in 
which I have stated them. 

The sin of Ananias and Sapphira is one 
which it is very difficult to estimate fairly. 
An example had just been set by the wealthier 
members of the Church at Jerusalem, of selling 
their property and sharing the proceeds with 
their poorer brethren. At the same time, there 
was nothing to force this example upon others^ 
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or in any way to interfere with the customary 
rights of ownership ; so that it was entirely 
of their own accord that Ananias and Sapphira 
sold a piece of land which belonged to them, and 
handed over some of the money to the Apostles 
for the use of the commnirity. They could 
hardly, indeed, have been actuated by any mo- 
tives of generosity or self-denial in acting as 
they did, but simply by a wish to ieep up ap- 
pearances, and do as everyone else was doing. 
Still, admitting this to be the case, we can detect 
almost as little matter fra* blame as for praise 
thus hx in their behaviour. But Ananias and 
Sapphira were not contented with the amount of 
good esteem which they might have fairly won 
for themselves. They tried to make it appear 
that the money handed over by them to the 
Apostles formed the whole amount for which 
thein property had been sold, and not a part 
only. And so they not only forfeited all claim 
to credit for what they had actually given, but 
were guilty of an attempt at deception, all the 
more flagrant because practised upon the imme- 
diate representatives of that Holy Spirit who 
was just then so openly manifesting Himself in 
the Church. In acting as they thus did, they 
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were, as St. Peter told them, not lying simply 
to men, but to God. And what tended to aggra- 
vate the offence, or, at least, to exhibit it to us 
in the worst possible light, the offence was com- 
mitted in those early days of the Church when 
all was as yet fresh and pure as the days of 
a new-bom infant, and when the least deviation 
from the truth was regarded with an aversion 
and horror which to us of the present day is 
almost inconceivable. Still, without in the least 
degree attempting to extenuate the guilt of 
Ananias and Sapphira, common charity requires 
us to be equally on our guard against exaggerat- 
ing it, and especially we must beware of con- 
founding it with the offence of blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, with which it has scarcely any- 
thing in common beyond a certain similarity of 
name ; for, however heinous a sin it may have 
been, it was a sin only, not a blasphemy ; and 
though it was committed against the person of 
the Holy Spirit Himself, and, through Him, 
against those eternal laws of which He. is the 
revealed embodiment, still it proceeded from no 
feeling of antipathy to either. It was a most 
deliberate attempt at suppressing the truth, but 
it was very far from being an open avowal of 
hostility against it. 
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We may, then, venture to believe that great 
as the offence undoubtedly was, whether we 
consider it in itself, or with reference to the par- 
ticular circumstances under which it was com- 
mitted, it was yet not such as to place those 
who committed it beyond all reach of forgive- 
ness, even though it was immediately visited 
with death itself. Let us recall our Lord's own 
gracious declaration, that with the one exception 
of blasphemy agp.inst the Holy Spirit, every sin 
"shall be forgiven to men," and by the side of 
these words, let us set those other words of His 
spoken with the same breath, that " for blas- 
phemy of the Holy Spirit there shall be no for- 
giveness, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come." May we not allow one part 
of this declaration to throw light upon the 
other ? May we not take them together as inti- 
mating that for sins short of blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, there may be forgiveness in 
the world to come, even where there is none 
in this ? 

Lest, however, it should be thought that we 
are straining an isolated passage of Scripture in 
support of such a view, let us turn to another. 
" For this cause," says St. Paul, writing to the 
members of the Church of Corinth with reference 
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to their unworthy partaking of the Lord^s Sup- 
per, *^ many are weak and sickly among you, and 
many sleep'," that is, die. 

We have, perhaps, no right to lay much stress 
on the word " sleep" taken by itself, though it 
certainly does call up images of rest and peace 
before us, rather than the opposite. But St. PauPs 
words, which immediately follow, appear to in- 
vest it distinctly with associations of this very 
kind; "for," he proceeds, "if we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged. But when 
we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, 
that we should not be condemned with the 
world." It seems most natural to refer these 
last words of St. Paul to all those of whom he 
had just before been speaking, to those who 
had fallen asleep, as well as to those who were 
weak and sickly. But if we are invited to look 
upon the death of these Corinthian believers in 
this favourable light, what is to hinder us from 
taking the same favourable view of the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira; why may we not 
regard this also in the light of a chastisement 
or judgment at the hands of the Lord, to pre- 
vent their final condemnation with the world ? 

' 1 Cor. xi. 30. 
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There is, indeed, great difficulty in deter- 
mining whether we are to regard the death of 
Ananias and Sapphira as supematurally inflicted 
by the Apostles, or as the natural effect of a 
highly excited state of feeling reacting upon 
themselves. If the latter be the more correct 
account, the extreme moral sensitiveness exhi- 
bited by them to the Apostles' rebuke would 
seem to imply no very degraded or desperate 
condition in them. If, on the other hand, 
we accept the former as the more correct ac- 
count, as it is certainly the more obvious one, 
we have here before us a very striking instance 
of the exercise of the power given by Jesus 
Christ to His disciples^ of retaining sins, of 
binding them, that is to say, fast upon the head 
of the offender, for the purpose of calling down 
an immediate punishment, with a view to his 
ultimate restoration and forgiveness. It is thus 
that St. Paul, in another passage of the same 
Epistle to the Corinthians from which I have 
just been quoting, speaks of '* delivering such an 
one over to Satan for the destruction (not simply 
correction) of the flesh, that his spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus ^." And so, 

« John XX. 23. ^ 1 Cor. v. 5. 
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in whichever light we look at the death of 
Ananias and Sapphira, whether as simply na- 
tural, or as the effect of a special Divine judg- 
ment, we are warranted in regarding it as an 
instance of sin fearfully punished indeed in this 
life, and yet we may hope fully forgiven in the 
world to come. 

The grieving of the Holy Spirit, against which 
St. Paul warns his Ephesian converts, differs 
from the sin of Ananias and Sapphira in this, 
that whereas the latter was committed against 
the revealed presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
persons of the Apostles, the sin here spoken of 
was committed against the same Divine presence 
in the converts themselves: whilst the sealing 
points to a definite epoch in their past lives, 
doubtless their public profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ at their baptism, followed by the laying 
on of the Apostles' hands, and the visible oat- 
pouring on them of the Holy Spirit. 

And this sin of tampering with the seal with 
which they had been openly signed, appears 
again before us in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in its final stage of deliberately breaking the 
seal, and publicly renouncing the covenant with 
God in Jesus Christ of which it was the token. 
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And so awful is the state of mind and heart 
here disclosed to us, so utterly hopeless, so in- 
exorable the sentence pronounced against it, 
that we are tempted to set down the passages 
recording it side by side with that darkest page 
in all the Gospels which is inscribed with the 
irrevocable curse: "It shall not be forgiven, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come." And yet, in truth, the points of differ- 
ence between them are almost as numerous as 
those of resemblance. 

The blasphemy of the Son of Man spoken of 
in the Gospels, is the offence of those who, from 
whatever cause, persist in refusing to believe in 
Jesus Christ as the promised Messiah. Whereas 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the corresponding 
offence is of those who have once openly and 
sincerely professed their belief in Him, and have 
been led on by their belief in Him as the Son 
of Man, into belief in Him as the only-begotten 
Son of God, of which His appearance as Son 
of Man was the external and historical manifes- 
tation. And then, after all this, they have with 
the same mouth and heart as openly renounced 
their allegiance to Him, as they had once opQuly 
professed it. 
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Again, the offence against the Holy Spirit, 
referred to in the Gospels, is an offence com- 
mitted against that secret presence of God in 
the heart and conscience, which makes e very- 
man born into the world more or less a law to 
himself ^ Whilst, in the despite done to the 
Spirit of grace, we see the act of those who 
have once felt their souls stirring beneath the 
breath of His regenerating power. They have 
heard His voice as He stood and knocked at the 
door of their hearts for entrance. They have 
opened the door, and welcomed Him in. They 
have stood face to face with Him, and talked 
with Him. And then, after all this, they have 
again closed up their eyes and ears to what they 
have seen and heard, and have driven Him forth 
out of their presence, and with their own hands 
shut the doors of their hearts against His return. 

It is indeed an awful scene to look upon, turn 
which way we will. In the one instance, we 
see our nature falling from the very highest 
pitch to which it can soar; and in the other, 
stooping to the very lowest depths of degrada- 
tion which it can possibly reach. Easy, how- 
ever, as it is, comparatively speaking, to dis- 

^ Bom. ii. 14. 
F 
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tinguish between the two states which the Gos- 
pels and the Epistle to the Hebrews respectively 
disclose to us, it is also impossible not to be 
struck with the very close affinity which sub- 
sists between them. And, indeed, there is too 
much reason to dread lest from being thus closely 
related, they may come at length to be actually 
incorporated with one another, lest the down- 
ward movement once commenced from so great 
a height, may go on accelerating itself at a most 
fearful rate of rapidity, and never cease until it 
has reached the very farthest point of removal 
from that which it originally started from ; and 
so, the despite done to the Spirit of grace may 
eventually come to be reckoned amongst the 
very worst forms of blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. 

Something of the same state of heart as that 
described in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is again 
brought before us in the passage already quoted 
from the Second Epistle of St. Peter, only what 
in one place is regarded chiefly in the light of 
an apostasy from the Christian faith, is in the 
other looked upon in its more practical form 
of an open abandonment of a once pure and 
holy life. 
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The passage in St. John's first Epistle, which 
is still left for us to consider, is in some respects 
the most difficult of all to elucidate, because it 
is expressed in such very general terms, and also 
because so little light is thrown upon it from 
external sources. We shall, perhaps, best pre- 
pare ourselves for arriving at its true meaning, 
if we endeavour first to strike the key-note of 
the Epistle which contains it. And we can have 
no hesitation in pronouncing this to be love. 
The love of God in sending His only Son into 
the world to die for us. The love of Jesus 
Christ Himself in dying for us. The love which 
we owe to God and Jesus Christ in return, and 
the love which we all of us owe to one another. 
Throughout the whole Epistle, love in one or 
another of these shapes is insisted upon as the 
great test by which we may know whether we 
belong to God, whether we are abiding in light 
and life. "We know'' (says St. John, in an- 
other passage of the same Epistle) "that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren^." And as love contains in itself 
all that is highest and holiest, and most like 
God, so hatred of what we ought to love is of 

^ 1 John iii. 14. 
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all departures from God the most absolute. 
"He that loveth not his brother," (again St. 
John says,) "abideth in death}^'^ the very word 
whose meaning we are in search of, as it occurs 
in the expression now before us, "sin unto 
death." Does not the whole tenor of the Epistle 
point to the conclusion that this sin unto death 
consists especially in hatred of any of those whom 
we are bound to love, whether it be disclosed 
in the form of hatred of God Himself, the final 
object of all love, or hatred of our brother, 
whom we must begin with loving, if our love 
is ever to reach God Himself. For, as St. John 
tells us, " He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen "" ?" 

To compare then this passage with the rest 
which are before us. Like them it supposes the 
oflfender to have been received within the en- 
closures of the Christian Church, so at least the 
word ^brother,' by which name the oflfender is 
called, would seem to imply. On the other 
hand, the sin itself here spoken of, seems in 
many points more closely allied with blasphemy 
of the Holy Spirit, than with any other form of 

* 1 John iii. 14. » Ibid. iv. 20. 
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sin. In the first place, there is no mention 
made, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, of an 
open renunciation of belief. The very expres- 
sion itself of **sin unto death," suggests the idea 
of an offence against some first principle of mo- 
rality rather than of dogmatic belief. And there 
is something awfully close in the resemblance 
between hating goodness itself, which constitutes 
the essence of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, 
and hating those whom every best instinct of 
our nature combines with Eevelation in bidding 
us love. And though, even under the Gospel, 
hatred of our brother cannot be looked upon as 
equivalent to hating goodness for its own sake, 
so neither is the same degree of utter unpardon- 
ableness attached to it. Though it is a sin unto 
death, there may be a possibility of rising again 
from this death. It is not said of it, as it is 
of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, *^ It shall 
not be forgiven, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come." 

To sum up what I have been saying. There 
are two offences, or rather two classes of offences, 
of which Scripture most emphatically commands 
us to beware ; sins with a certain relation to 
each other, and yet occupying a different posi- 
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tion, and assuming a distinct peculiarity of out- 
line and magnitude. The one is the very greatest 
offence of which our nature is capable, under 
any condition or circumstances whatever. The 
other is the greatest offence that can be com- 
mitted against the covenant of grace. As men, 
we all stand in need of being constantly warned 
against the one ; as Christians, against the other. 

But, whilst we cannot be too eager in listen- 
ing to the warning voice as addressed to our- 
selves, it is impossible for us to be too cautious 
of applying it to any besides ourselves. In the 
first place, the very obscurity in which these 
offences, especially that of blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, are enveloped, ought, of itself, 
to prevent us from charging any one with being 
guilty of it. Still more so the awful depths into 
which this offence descends, compared with the 
very little way which we can see into one an- 
other's hearts. 

Again, as regards the sin of apostasy, so ve- 
heraently denounced in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, we ought to be particularly cautious of 
charging any one with it, because, in these days 
especially, it is so difficult to distinguish genuine 
Christians from those who are Christians only 
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in name. To judge those who, after an unrealised 
or only partially realised belief in Jesus Christ, 
have again abandoned their belief, as coming 
under the terrible sentence in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is alike uncharitable and unjust. How 
can those be guilty of crucifying the Son of God 
afresh, who, at the worst, are only in the position 
of those who first crucified Him? Or how can 
they be held guilty of doing despite to the Spirit 
of grace who have never shewn any signs of 
His grace working in their hearts ? And sad as 
it is to think how few Christians of the pre- 
sent day come up to the glowing description of 
true believers contained in the Scriptures, let 
us at least be thankful that all who fail to attain 
this high standard fall proportionally below the 
special warnings of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Again, as regards those of us who are terrified, 
and what sincere and humble believers in Jesus 
Christ have not at times been terrified, at the dark 
shadows cast upon them by these awful passages, 
yet, amidst all that is mysterious and alarming, 
let us at least take comfort in this: if, in the 
midst of ever so much sin and unbelief, there 
only lingers within us the honest wish to know 
and do the truth ; if, after wandering ever so far 
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from our heavenly Father's home, we feel a sin- 
cere longing to return to it, this very wish is 
a positive proof of itself that God has not yet 
finally abandoned ns, that He is still keeping 
the way of life open for us, that however we 
may have grieved His Holy Spirit there is at 
least a spark of it left unquenched which our 
prayers and endeavours may succeed in rekind* 
ling into a flame. Great as the terrors are, even 
of the Gospel, its mercies are infinitely greater ; 
and if the prophet of the Old Covenant could 
hold out an unconditional promise of forgive- 
ness to every humble and penitent sinner, much 
more surely may we rely on God's mercies in 
Jesus Christ, which shine out so abundantly upon 
us from every page of the New Testament. 

At the same time, whilst we hold out the very 
fullest assurance of pardon to every one who is 
really anxious to obtain it, let us never lose 
sight of those terrible warnings which are posted 
here and there at intervals along the whole line 
of the Gospel revelation, at the beginning, and 
in the middle, and again at the end of it, as if 
on purpose to remind us that there are limits 
even to God's mercies, that there is at least 
one offence for which there is no forgiveness, 
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" neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come." 

How vain, in the face of such a declaration as 
this, to insist that to even the worst punishment 
there must come an end. How still niore vain 
to insist upon a final restitution of all things, 
in which every present evil will re-issue in the 
shape of final good. 

The words of our Lord, as recorded by St. Mark, 
are most awfully expressive on this point : "Who- 
so blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit hath never 
forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal punish- 
ment," or, as it should be rendered, " is guilty of 
eternal sin ^ ;" a sin which goes on always renew- 
ing itself, always intensifying itself, and which 
loses itself at last in the infinite depths of God's 
justice and wrath, as every other sin is swallowed 
up and lost in the depths of His mercy and love. 

" Hifoxos icrrip alt^iflov dftaprrifjun'og. Mark iii. 29. 



SERMON IV. 

BODY, SOUL, AND SPIRIT. 



1 THES8. V. 23. 



The very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray 
God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

TT is a sign of the truth of our religion that it 
is so thoroughly co-extensive with the whole 
of our widely -diffused and variously-constituted 
nature. As there is nothing in us so high as 
to be out of its reach, so there is nothing so low 
as to be beneath its notice and care. Even the 
body is distinctly recognised by it and provided 
for. At the very threshold of the Christian 
covenant the Sacrament of Baptism meets it, 
and sets the visible mark of God's ownership 
upon it, and consecrates it for a temple of the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in it. And as the Incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ grafts the Di- 
vine nature upon our nature, and lowers the 
world above us down into this world in which 
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we are living, so, too. His Resurrection from 
the dead gives to these bodies of ours, by which 
we maintain our hold upon this world, a local 
footing in the world to come, imparts a con- 
tinuity of existence to them in both worlds. 

So, again, the material pheenomena by which 
we are surrounded, transitory and insignificant 
as they are in themselves, yet viewed in con- 
nexion with all that lies beneath them and be- 
yond them, assume an importance which it is 
almost impossible to rate too highly. Mysterious 
as this present existence of ours is, it is the 
womb in which we are each of us being silently 
fashioned for eternity. It is here that all those 
first tendencies to good or to evil are being 
formed in us which are hereafter to work them- 
selves out on so vast a scale, and to carry them- 
selves forward into such an infinite divergence 
from each other. 

Brief and fragmentary as our earthly history 
is, for ever breaking short oflF at the very point 
where it becomes most interesting, it assumes 
a most awful meaning when we regard it in its 
true character, of the commencement of the his- 
tory of heaven and the history of hell. 

If there is a department in our nature on 
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which a slight appears to have been put by our 
religion, it is not the body, but the mind, 

" Where is the wise?" asks St. Paul, " where 
is the scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world ? hath not God made foolish the wisdom 
of this world ? For after that in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe. ... Ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called : but God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are *." 

And yet the writer of these very words is 
a signal example of the service which the mind 
is capable of rendering to the cause of revela- 
tion. Just as the Jews' great lawgiver was 
prepared for the work which lay before him, by 
being brought up in all the wisdom and learn- 
ing of the Egyptians, so it was the education of 

• 1 Cor. i. 20, 21, 26—28. 
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St. Paul's acute po veers of mind in a school in 
which the benefits of both the Jewish and Grecian 
modes of thought were imparted, that rendered 
him such an efficient instrument in the hands 
of the Holy Spirit, and made " the foolishness of 
preaching" so successful in its combats with the 
wisdom of the world. 

The truth is, that so far from the mind forming 
an unimportant part of our constitution, th« very 
greatness of the power which it cannot but be 
conscious of possessing, requires us to be more 
than ordinarily cautious in the exercise of it. 
There is something in the very possession of 
great power which almost inevitably leads to an 
abuse of it in such hands as ours. And in the 
circumstances in which the mind of m'an finds 
itself placed, there is the strongest possible 
temptation to abuse its power. For the mind, 
like the body, feels itself thoroughly at home 
in this world, which wraps it round so closely, 
and forces itself in upon it through every sense. 
And as by the help of the clue which it puts 
into our hands, we pursue our way through the 
various departments of nature on every side 
of us, proof after proof discovers itself that all 
these form part together of one harmonious 
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whole, and unite in paying obedience to the 
same general laws. Anything in the shape of 
an interference with what we see going on so 
smoothly and regularly appears more and more 
improbable, till at last we cease to believe that 
it could ever have taken place. 

From denying the possibility of miracles it is 
only a step to the denial that God returns a di- 
rect answer to prayer. Such an answer, espe- 
cially if conveyed in the shape of temporal bless- 
ings or visitations, is looked upon in the light 
of a miracle, or at least an interference with 
the ordinary course of things, of which we can 
see no visible signs ; and we are told, therefore, 
that we must confine our belief in the efficacy 
of prayer to a belief in the action of the Divine 
Spirit on our own spirits, if not, with a still more 
fatal consistency, to a belief in the reflex action 
of our exertions on our own selves. 

Again, as the mind loses itself in the contem- 
plation of the material phsenomena which sur- 
round it, and of the uniform laws by which they 
are regulated, it becomes less and less capable 
of realising the presence of any unseen power 
at work in the world, or if it does at all recog- 
nise the necessity of looking beyond the laws 
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themselves, it is at best to some kind of imper- 
sonation of law, a mere anima mundi^ not a person, 
nor a power in any way deserving the name of 
God. And it is this very tendency of the in- 
tellect, when left to itself, that induced St. Paul 
to break out into his impassioned declamation 
against the wisdom which, with all its penetra- 
tion, only ended with denying the very source 
from which it was itself derived. 

Something of the same conclusion is occa- 
sionally arrived at by quite a diflferent process. 
When a mind, which has been brought up in 
some narrow school of religious thought, feels 
itself impelled in the course of its growth to 
ask questions about what for a while it had been 
contented to take upon trust, and when it ar- 
rives at conclusions directly at variance with 
many points of its belief, it is not unfrequently 
plunged for a while into a total disbelief of 
everything, a confusion and chaos in which it is 
unable to discern any shape exhibiting the linea- 
ments of truth. I shall, perhaps, best describe 
this state, by adoptmg the words of one who 
passed with a most vivid consciousness through 
each successive stage of it, and sounded its depths 
to the very bottom, and whose experience is all 
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the more valuable to us because he emerged 
from it a truer and firmer believer than he had 
entered it. And, indeed, it is the noblest na- 
tures that seem to be most subject to the at- 
tacks of this fearful epidemic which is always 
lying in wait to seize upon them at a certain 
stage of their mental development, although, if 
successfully encountered, it confers an addi- 
tional stability upon the very belief which it 
threatened for a while to undermine and de- 
stroy. " It is an awful moment," says the writer 
from whom I am quoting^, " when the soul be- 
gins to find that the props on which it has 
blindly rested so long, are many of them rotten, 
and begins to suspect them all ; when it begins 
to feel the nothingness of many of the tradition- 
ary opinions which have been received with im- 
plicit confidence, and in that horrible insecurity 
begins also to doubt whether there b^ anything 
to believe at all. It is an awful hour, let him 
who has passed through it say how awful — 
when this life has lost its meaning, and seems 
shrivelled into a span ; when the grave appears 
to be the end of all ; human goodness nothing 
but a name ; and the sky above this universe 

^ Eobertson's Life, p. 82. 
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a dead expanse, black with the void from which 
Grod Himself has disappeared. In that fearful 
loneliness of spirit, when those who should have 
been his friends and counsellors only frown upon 
his misgivings, and profanely bid him stifle 
doubts which, for aught he knows, may arise 
from the fountain of truth itself; to extinguish 
as a glare from hell that which, for aught he 
knows, may be light from heaven, and every- 
thing seemed wrapped in hideous uncertainty, 
I know but one way in which a man may come 
forth from his agony scathless ; it is by holding 
fast to those things which are certain still, the 
grand simple landmarks of moraUty. In the 
darkest hour through which a human soul can 
pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is 
certain. If there be no God, and no future 
state, yet even then it is better to be generous 
than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, 
better to be true than false, better to be brave 
than to be a coward. Blessed beyond all earthly 
blessedness is the man who, in the tempestuous 
darkness of the soul, has dared to hold fast to 
these venerable landmarks. Thrice blessed is 
he who, when all is drear and cheerless within 
and without, when his teachers terrify him, and 

G 
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his friends shrink from him, has obstinately 
clung to moral good. Thrice blessed, because 
his night shall pass into clear, bright day. I 
appeal," he concludes, "to the recollection of 
any man who has passed through that hour of 
agony, and stood upon the rock at last, the 
surges stilled below him, and the last cloud 
drifted from the sky above, with a faith, and 
hope, and trust no longer traditional, but of his 
own ; a trust which neither earth nor hell can 
shake thenceforth for ever," 

They may seem but a poor resource for us to 
have to fall back upon, in such an utter bewilder- 
ment and loss of way, these simple landmarks of 
morality. AM jet, in truth, eye^hing de- 
pends upon our recognition of them. So long 
as we keep the frontier-line between the king* 
dom of light and the kingdom of darkness fully 
in view, even though we may be tempted at 
times to let our feet wander across the border, 
there will always be a hope that we may return 
to the side whence we came. However much 
the Holy Spirit may have been grieved by us, 
He has not yet finally left us, a spark of the 
Divine presence still lies smouldering in the 
ashes of our heart, and the more we lay our- 
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selves open to the pure breath of heaven, the 
greater the hope is that it may one day rekindle 
itself. From the conviction that there is such 
a thing as goodness, we shall regain our belief 
in the Personal source from whence it flows to 
us. What, indeed, is conscience itself but the 
echo of a voice external to ourselves, a per- 
petual appeal to a judicial and retributive autho- 
rity, which nothing short of a personal power 
can exercise ® ? 

And in proportion as we realise to ourselves 
the presence and the power of this Divine Per- 
son, we shall learn how to form juster and freer 
notions of ourselves, and of everything by which 
we are surrounded. We shall recognise Him, 
and not these frail bodies or minds of ours, to 
be the real centre and stay of our existence. 
We shall comprehend how He, who moves among 
higher laws than those by which this world is 
ordinarily regulated, may interfere to make these 
higher laws operate on the lower, even as we 
see the lower laws themselves perpetually cross- 
ing each other's track, and interfering with each 
other's results. Nay, we are conscious of a power 
in our own selves to select and combine the 

• Note A, (Conscienoe). 
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forces of nature in such a way as to bring about 
results little short of miraculous, compared with 
those produced by her own spontaneous exer- 
tions ^. Whilst, in the act of creation itself, we 
have an instance of the Divine power exerting 
itself on the same level, or nearly the same 
level, as that subsequently occupied by the Gos- 
pel miracles, those forerunners and pledges to 
us of the new creation which is to rise out of 
the ruins of the old. 

Miracles and creation are indeed alike incon- 
ceivable ® by us, but they are also alike possible ; 
and in the writings of St, Paul, and St, Peter, 
and St. John, we possess as reasonable grounds 
for our belief in the one, as nature herself sup- 
plies us with for our belief in the other. 

In speaking, however, of miracles as occupying 
the same position as that previously occupied 
by creation, we must not ignore the attempts 
which are being made to dispense with orea- 
tion itself, by the newly-framed hypothesis of 
evolution. And yet evolution is not complete 
without some theory of creation to rest upon for 
its foundation. It evaporates the doctrine of 
creation as it exists in its commonly-received 

d ITote B, (Miracles). • Note C, (Creation), 
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form, only to see it subside into another, less 
palpable perhaps, but none the less real. 

The luxuriant variety of forms, animate and 
inanimate, with which the universe at present 
teems, could not have evolved itself out of no- 
thing. And whence, then, came those primary 
rudiments out of which it has all been fashioned? 
Whence came matter and its wonderful proper- 
ties, and more particularly, whence came life ' ? 

A belief in miracles will carry with itself a 
belief in the efficacy of prayer. We shall be 
convinced that this Divine power and Person, to 
whose existence within us and about us our 
hearts bear such unhesitating testimony ; to- 
wards whom we instinctively turn ourselves in 
every emergency, as plants turn themselves to 
the light ; before Whom we cannot refrain from 
pouring out our hearts in every form of suppli- 
cation and intercession ; can, and must return 
a direct answer to the prayers which He Himself 
has taught us to make. And if the mind, in its 
solitary excursions through the realms of nature, 
fails to detect any visible traces of such high 
agency, we shall remember that the very ampli- 
tude of the sphere in which it works, is sufficient 

' Note D, (Biogenesis and Abiogenesis). 
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to prevent us from tracking it to its source in any- 
individual instance ; that there are heights and 
depths which we are very far indeed from having 
penetrated, even in the material system of things 
which lies open to our senses, much more in the 
hidden relations which subsist between it and 
that Eternal Spirit from whom it originally pro- 
ceeded, and by whom its whole future course 
has to be determined and guided. 

It would, indeed, be idle, and worse than idle, 
to persist in offering up prayers to God, if it 
were clearly proved to us that He cannot, or 
does not, answer them. On the other hand, our 
belief in the efficacy of prayer would cease to 
be a belief, if we ever discovered the precise 
machinery of which God avails Himself to answer 
them. The faith which is given us to walk by 
is kept as far removed, and purposely removed, 
from the actual sight of the things which we 
believe in as it is from entire ignorance of them. 
We know, indeed, that God can answer prayer, 
and that He has promised to answer it. We do 
not know, and in this life we never shall know, 
how He answers it. 

Thus far the season of perplexity and doubt, 
through which it seems the lot of most think- 
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ing minds to pass, has been regarded by us 
in its most hopeful aspect. But we must not 
blind ourselves to the fearful amount of danger 
that there is in such a crisis; for surely it is 
most fearful to find ourselves so deserted at 
the very moment when we most stand in need 
of assistance. We cannot look calmly on, and 
see outwork after outwork of our defences giving 
way before the attack of the enemy, without en- 
tertaining sore misgivings as to the tenableness 
of the last stronghold within which we have en- 
trenched ourselves; and if we have been har- 
bouring any traitors in our camp, they will be 
sure to take advantage of the general confusion, 
and add fearfully to our danger. Indeed, our 
whole hope of success in this day of trouble, 
must depend upon the general state of our mind 
and heart at the moment when the crisis comes 
upon us. If we have hitherto been living up to 
the great moral and spiritual realities which 
were imparted to us in the days of our unques- 
tioning belief; above all, if we have contracted 
firm habits of obedience to God's voice, speaking 
to us through our conscience, then there is every 
reason to hope that we shall abide the shock. 
It may pass over us with all the force of a whirl- 
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wind, stripping us, perhaps, of much that we 
used to hold most dear, but leaving us still 
standing, and capable of recovering by degrees 
all that was really most valuable to us ; whereas, 
if we have hardly kept our passions in check, 
even with the help of our belief, much more if 
we have been in the habit of indulging them, 
then it is to be feared that this last of all the 
circles of our defence, within which we might 
have gone on bidding defiance for ever to all our 
foes, will silently yield to the hidden mines 
which our own hands have dug for them. The 
transfer of ourselves from one sovereign power to 
another, upon which we have long been busily, 
although stealthily engaged, will at last be com- 
pleted. We shall pass, body, soul, and spirit, 
out of the keeping of the Good Spirit into that 
of His great enemy, and from him we shall so 
learn to love all that is evil that we shall come 
by degrees to hate everything that is good. "We 
shall join him, the great blasphemer, in calling 
down upon our heads that most terrible of all 
curses, " It shall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come." 

And it is one of the special characteristics 
of this deadliest of all sins that, isolated as it is. 
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and removed apparently to an almost infinite 
distance from ns, we are, in truth, often most 
near to it when we are least troubled with ap- 
prehensions about it. Winding paths, which 
seem to lead no whither, conduct us insensibly 
close within its borders. Declivities, so gentle 
and smooth as to court our lounging feet, pre- 
cipitate us suddenly over the sides of an abyss 
where hope herself dares not follow. 

Indeed, sa far from our freedom from sin and 
blasphemy in its grosser forms being any safe- 
guard against our falling into that worst of them 
all, the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit, there is 
danger lest our very sense of security may ex- 
pose us to the temptation of committing it, dan- 
ger lest the very light which is shining so 
brightly all about us may blind us to the dark- 
ness in ourselves. And " if the light that is in 
us be darkness, how great is that darkness ^." 

Let us, in conclusion, turn our attention to 
some of the most prominent tendencies towards 
the commission of this final sin to which the 
prevailing tone of life here may render us more 
especially liable. In the case of the sins of the 
body, there may seem to be, at least, this secu- 

« Matt. vi. 23. 
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rity, that it is impossible to yield to them 
without knowing and feeling them to be sins. 
The very act of committing them tends to pro- 
duce a reaction against them afterwards. On 
the other hand, as our own experience fearfully 
warns us, each fresh indulgence in sin fastens 
a fresh rivet upon bonds which have already 
proved too strong for us, raises up within us 
a fresh interest on the side of evil, incUnes us 
more and more to listen to the voice of the 
tempter, as he would fain persuade us that sin 
is not so very sinful, leads us first to shiin the 
presence of the Holy Spirit and then to hate it. 

But whatever may be the danger to be appre- 
hended from the body, there is still more to be 
feared from the subtle workings of the mind. 
And here we may notice, first, the temptation 
to which we are so liable, to persist in argu- 
ments long after we have begun to entertain 
doubts of their correctness. It is very hard to 
sacrifice what we have once adopted as our 
own, even upon the altar of truth itself ; besides 
which, there is something very fascinating to 
some minds in the narrow and doubtful boun- 
dary-lines which separate right from wrong, and 
truth from error, where the lights and the sha- 
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dows play alternately upon us, to our endless 
diversion, although at the risk of distracting and 
confusing us. But what a contrast there is in 
all this to the quickness of eye with which the 
Holy Spirit supplies us for the discernment of 
truth, together with the eagerness to embrace it 
at whatever cost or sacrifice. 

Again, there is the risk of confusing the judg- 
ments of the intellect with those of the heart. 
The similarity of the two voices within us often 
leads us to mistake one for the other, and so to 
substitute the one authority in the place of the 
other. There is a common saying, " that second 
thoughts are best," and no doubt there is much 
truth in the saying. In cases which have to be 
decided by pure reasoning, there can be no ques- 
tion that a re-examination of the process by 
which the conclusion has been arrived at will 
often have the effect of detecting some flaw in 
the argument, and of amending the conclusion 
itself. But it is almost always fatal to submit 
the judgments pronounced by our conscience to 
any such revision. What seems to be only an 
equitable reconsideration of the case, is in reality 
a transfer of it from one jurisdiction to another, 
an appeal to a lower court from a higher, and 
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a deliberate contempt of that sovereign authority 
within us which most nearly represents the Di- 
vine judgment. 

Again, whilst we ought most thankfully to 
avail ourselves of the assistance rendered by the 
mind to the cause of religion, it is necessary to 
be on our guard against making an efficient dis- 
charge of this one duty compensate for our neg- 
lect of other and still higher duties. Here, 
again, there is a danger of our making the head 
do duty for the heart, of putting a skilful de- 
lineation of the objects of our belief in the place 
of Relief itself. We may be most zealous advo- 
cates of the whole cycle of Christian truth, we 
may have measured and weighed each particle 
of doctrine with the most scrupulous care, and 
assigned to it its exact place in the main body 
of the Creed, and yet we may all the while be 
surrendering ourselves to a spirit the very op- 
posite to that from which these truths proceeded, 
our very profession of faith may serve only to con- 
ceal our unbelief and sin even from ourselves. 

There is another, and still more refined method 
of substituting the judgments of the intellect 
for those of the heart, and none the less dan- 
gerous because it is the product of the very 
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highest degree of mental cultivation. There are 
those whose appreciation of the beautiful in 
every shape is so intense that goodness itself 
with them assumes only a special form of beauty, 
and in their admiration of it it is almost impos- 
sible to say whether the good or the beautiful 
is the jB.nal object of their worship. The beauty 
of holiness becomes only another name for the 
holiness of beauty. No doubt there is a tendency 
in all the higher kinds of beauty at least, to 
identify themselves with goodness, at the same 
time it is a tendency which, in the present most 
imperfect condition of things, is very far indeed 
from realising itself. And there is very great 
danger in our regarding it as realised, danger 
lest in grasping at the shadow we ■ forfeit the 
substance, of which, in too many instances, it is 
but the empty counterfeit. Even the admira- 
tion of goodness for its own sake, requires to be 
narrowly scrutinised before we can pronounce it 
blessed. Unless it shews itself in a positive ab- 
horrence of evil^ it is but a sickly sentiment, and 
unless it leads on beyond itself into the practice 
of the good which it admires, it has no root of 
goodness in it; it must soon perish altogether, 

^ 2^ote E, (Abhorrence of Evil). 
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and leave a fearful void in the inmost recesses 
of the heart, ready to be occupied by whatever 
form of evil happens to be the first to present 
itself. 

And, lastly, there is the somewhat kindred 
temptation, and perhaps of all the most dan- 
gerous, as it certainly is the most common, to 
indulge in criticisms and sneers at goodness it- 
self, when it is clothed in a different dress from 
that in which we have been accustomed to ad- 
mire it. 

It may be that the goodness thus presented 
to our view is much marred by a want of re- 
finement, or by some unfortunate peculiarity of 
temperament in those who embody it, or by 
a maintenance of some doctrine to which we are 

4 

rightly opposed. Still, just as we are bound to 
respect and to love our fellow-creatures, however 
deformed they may be, or however meanly they 
may be clad, so in the same manner real good- 
ness ought to command our admiration wherever 
we find it. And after all, it is not in the most 
refined and accomplished intellects, any more 
than in the fairest bodily form, that the highest 
type of goodness is to be sought for. Nay, there 
is a great risk lest a disproportionate cultivation 
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of our lower faculties may lead to the undue 
suppression of the rest, especially of that head 
and crown of our being, which exhibits the image 
and likeness of God Himself, and which forms 
the model by which our whole nature has to be 
re-fashioned, if ever it is to arrive at that full 
height and perfection of its growth, " the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ V^ 

i Eph. iv. 13. 



SEEMON V. 

THE LEAVENING OF THE WHOLE LUMP. 



1 COE. V. 6. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

TX7E have a striking instance supplied to us in 
* * Faith of the manner in which our different 
powers of mind and body and spirit act and re- 
act upon one another. In itself Faith is the most 
spiritual faculty which we possess. Indeed, it 
is so intensely spiritual, as almost to defy our 
utmost attempts at analysing it. And yet, in 
order to arrive at that stage of its growth which 
alone constitutes it genuine Christian faith, it 
has to assoqiate itself with each in turn of the 
subordinate departments of our nature. It has 
to become indebted to the mind for the particu- 
lar form and colouring under which to impart 
itself to the soul ; and previously to this, it has 
to find its way through the bodily senses in order 
to effect an enti*ance into the mind. And what 
is stranger still, after it has thus made its way 
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through the body and mind into the soul, it is 
not complete until it has also worked its way 
back again over the same ground, using both 
mind and body as the instruments for proclaim- 
ing aloud what it had first received of them in 
silence. "Faith cometh by hearing*,'' but as 
the most deadly of all sins is not complete un- 
til it has openly expressed itself in words, so it 
is with faith. "With the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation ^." 

There is something very mysterious in the 
position which spirits occupy relatively to one 
another in this their present mode of existence. 
With all their mutual afiinities and sympathies, 
they exist in a state of almost entire isolation 
from each other. In order to converse together, 
they have to condescend to the employment of 
faculties infinitely beneath themselves, and ap- 
parently quite unfit to be employed on such 
a service. It is only through the mind that 
spirit can address itself to spirit. It is only 
through the bodily senses that mind can com- 
municate itself to mind. It is to the body that 
both mind and spirit are indebted for their pre- 
carious hold upon this world, which alone, so far 

* Bom. z. 17. ** Earn. x. 10. 

H 
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as we are aware, affords them the necessary 
means for preparing themselves for that higher 
state of existence which awaits them hereafter. 

With these facts so plainly before onr eyes 
it ought to be no matter of surprise to us that 
God should have selected the means which He 
has of revealing Himself to us, that the Divine 
Spirit should address us through the same chan- 
nels of communication which He has provided 
for the use of our own spirits in addressing 
each other. 

Nor is such a method of addressing us at all 
inconsistent with the belief that the Holy Spirit 
has also other and more direct ways of commu- 
nicating Himself to us, though for the present 
they lie altogether beyond the range of our very 
limited faculties. The little knowledge which 
we do possess, or rather the machinery to which 
we are indebted for our possession of it, does 
no doubt shut us out from much knowledge that 
we might otherwise acquire, and imparts to us 
such knowledge as we have under shapes and 
colours different from those possessed by the 
things themselves, and under which we shall 
hereafter know them. 

After all, however, it is what we at present 
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know, however imperfectly, and not what we are 
as yet altogether ignorant of, that alone prac- 
tically concerns us. The secret things belong 
to the Lord our Godj and we may be contented 
to leave them for the present safe in His keep- 
ing, but the things that are revealed belong to 
us and to our children, that we may learn and 
do them ^ 

We are indebted, then, in the first instance, 
to our bodily senses for the conveyance of these 
revealed truths into the mind, and again to the 
mind for the necessary apprehension and ar- 
rangement of them, and for the verification of 
the credentials with which they are accom- 
panied. And yet it is upon the favourable re- 
ception of these truths by the heart that the 
success of their Divine mission must ultimately 
depend. Here, for the first time during their 
sojourn upon earth, they find themselves among 
powers of the same Divine origin as them- 
selves, speaking the same language of Heaven, 
and recognising the supremacy of the same 
laws. They seem to be breathing their own 
native air again, and feel themselves once more 
at home. 

^ Deut. xxiz. 29. 
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It is in the heart that the good seed first finds 
a congenial soil where it can strike root and un- 
fold itself into all its hitherto latent and dor- 
mant powers ; for, however carefully it may 
have been sifted and treasured up in the granary 
of the mind, until it is sown it must always 
remain a seed, and nothing more. Moreover, the 
best of soils needs much to be done to it be- 
fore the seed can be safely entrusted to its keep- 
ing. Its hard surface has to be broken up, and 
"the vicious quitch of blood and custom" has to 
be eradicated ; and when, under the blessing of 
God's rain and sunshine, the seed does at last 
make its appearance above the ground, there are 
still many stages of growth for it to pass through 
before it fulfils its appointed purpose, and brings 
forth fruit ripe for the harvest. "It is first the 
blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn 
in the ear ^." In the words of St. Peter, we have 
"to add to our faith virtue, and to virtue know- 
ledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to tem- 
perance patience, and to patience godliness, and 
to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity ^" Faith is the blade, and love 
is the ripened com in the ear. 

d Mark iv. 28. « 2 Peter i. 5—7. 
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So simple, and yet so manifold a thing is 
Christian Faith. So simple, that a little child 
may learn it ; so vast and diffusive in its opera- 
tions as to force its way into every remotest 
corner of our being, changing all into the same 
heavenly nature with itself. Like the leaven 
hid in three measures of meal', it never leaves 
off working at either body, soul, or spirit, till 
the whole is leavened. 

It may seem paradoxical to assert that the 
mainspring and power of Faith resides in pre- 
cisely that point which we should be tempted to 
regard as its greatest weakness. And yet is it 
not so? Only compare our religion, as Chris- 
tians, with any other religion in which Faith 
does not occupy the same prominent position ; or 
compare it with any of the wisest and soundest 
systems of heathen morality which have come 
down to us from antiquity. Now these are 
based on the assumption that man himself forms 
the counterweight to the circumstances by which 
he is surrounded; so that every fresh emer- 
gency has only the effect of driving him still 
further back upon his own innate resources. On 
the other hand, the faith of the Christian begins 

' Matt. xiii. 33. 
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with deliberately cutting away this ground from 
beneath his feet, and with throwing him for his 
support upon what, to the eyes of mankind in 
general, seems absolute vacancy. And yet who 
can deny that the greatness of the venture has 
been fully justified by the success which has at- 
tended it ; and that the triumphs even of Stoicism, 
noble as they were, grow pale and dim in the 
light of the. far nobler triumphs of Christianity. 

And this naturally leads us on to consider 
Faith in still another light from that in which 
we have been regarding it. Besides being a 
power, it is also a proof, or, as it is described 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, " the evidence of 
things not seen^." Its very power constitutes 
it a proof. For just as, independently of any act 
of seeing, the very existence of the eye is a sign 
of the existence of a material world external to 
itself, so, too, the existence of this wonderful 
faculty of Faith in the soul attests the existence 
of a corresponding world of spiritual realities also. 
Faith cannot, indeed, any more than the eye, 
determine for itself antecedently to experience 
what the precise form of these realities may be ; 
but of the general fact of the existence of such 

« Heb. xi. 1. 
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a spiritual world, and also of the fact of a close 
relation subsisting between itself and those reali- 
ties, it can no more entertain a doubt, than of its 
own existence. Its own existence requires it. 
And the more distinctly these spiritual realities 
are revealed to us in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the more plainly do we recognise in them the 
exact counterpart to our own better selves ; and, 
by the help of the supplies which they are con- 
tinually ministering to us, we grow up, day by 
day and hour by hour, into that fulness of out- 
line and character for which man was originally 
designed^ by his Creator; we exhibit a living 
proof to the world about us, that the religion 
which renders us capable of bearing such fruits 
as these must indeed be from God. 

But, besides being an evidence, Faith is also 
described in the same passage of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as a substance, "the substance of 
things hoped for." It not only holds out to us 
the promise of good things to come, but it also 
puts us into immediate possession of these things. 
It not only pourtrays the future to us, but it 
breathes life into the forms which it pourtrays 
and bids them take the place of all that, at 

^ Note ¥, (Teleology). 
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present, lies closest to us, and seems most real. 
It converts substances into shadows, and seem- 
ing shadows into substances. This, however, as 
it is the greatest of all the achievements of Faith, 
so also is the most difficult. And, strange to say, 
one of the principal obstacles which it meets with 
in this stage of its career consists in those very- 
faculties to which it was first indebted for find- 
ing a passage into the heart. " Faith cometh by 
hearing." It was through the bodily senses that 
we first became acquainted with that name which 
is tha only name under heaven whereby man can 
be saved. And it is through the other objects 
presented to us by the same bodily senses that 
we find ourselves so clogged and hindered in 
running . the race which Faith sets before us. 
Our senses rob us of what our senses, in the 
first instance, gave us. And yet this is only 
one among many instances of the confusion and 
insubordination which prevail through all the 
various departments of our nature, and which 
appear to constitute a principal part, at least, of 
the- effects of the F&U^ 

With by far the greater number of men the 
very lowest department of all occupies the place 

i Note G (The Fall). 
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of the highest. They shut themselves up within 
the narrow inclosure of what they can see and 
taste and feel, and entirely ignore the exist- 
ence of anything beyond. They are incapable 
of appreciating any form of enjoyment except 
what comes to them through the senses. Mind 
and spirit alike are imprisoned and stifled in the 
gross life of the body. Or, if from thence we 
ascend one step higher, it is to find the intellect 
set up as the one dominating principle of exist- 
ence. And the most eminent examples of this 
kind of life will perhaps be supplied to us from 
amongst those who are entirely devoted to the 
pursuit of science. But as the eye is not satis- 
fied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing, so 
neither can the mind of man find any permanent 
satisfaction in the acquisition, still less in the 
possession, of mere knowledge ^ Whilst, in our 
eager pursuit of it, there is too much danger of 
our leaving all our highest and best faculties 
to pine and wither away. 

It is from the heart of man, and not from his 
intellect, however highly polished and fully in- 
formed, that the first ray of light is shed upon 

^ See Bishop Butler's Fifteenth Sermon upon ''The Igno- 
rance of Man." 
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this cold, dark imiverse. We see just enough 
to enable us to guess at our real position here, 
and to form some faint conception of the vast 
problem which we have been all the while un- 
consciously engaged in solving. We discover 
that this world in which we are living lies close 
upon the confines of two rival kingdoms, and 
that these frail bodies of ours have been selected 
as the battle-ground upon which the contest be- 
tween these mighty powers is being carried on. 
We find ourselves dragged into the quarrel, whe- 
ther we will or no, and forced to take an active 
part in this deadliest of all encounters. At the 
same time, we feel ourselves to be deeply respon- 
sible for the choice which we make, and for the 
amount of exertion displayed by us on behalf of 
the side which we have chosen. 

As yet, however, the great secret of our exist- 
ence has been far from fully disclosed to us. And 
though the light which is shining within us may 
be sufficient for us to walk by without entirely 
losing ourselves in the long, dark night through 
which we are passing, the first signs will be 
most welcome to us, however faint they may be, 
of the approach of day. And as the light breaks 
upon us from above, and the horizon begins to 
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lift and extend itself on every side of us, we 
shall eagerly avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity which presents itself, of looking beyond 
the scene of strife and confusion which imme- 
diately surrounds us upon the endless array of 
order and loveliness by which it is terminated. 

And in all this immensity which is spread out 
before us there is one object, which, turn in 
whichever direction we may, will always be seen 
concentrating the brightest rays of light upon 
itself, or rather dijffusing its own brilliancy upon 
everything far and near. 

If we look upon the past, it is to see Him 
who, from being from everlasting with the Father 
very and eternal God, was born into this world 
in the likeness of our own selves, and died for 
our sins upon the cross, and rose again from the 
grave. Or if from the past we turn to look for- 
ward into the future, we see Him coming, for 
the second time, from heaven to earth, to judge 
us at the last day. Or if, again, we lift our eyes 
to heaven, it is to see Him constantly engaged 
in building up the great work of our redemp- 
tion above, of which He laid the foundation- 
stone here below. 

And in thus investing Him with His own 
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actual form and substance, Faith at the same 
time presents us with the very form and sub- 
stance which we ourselves shall assume when 
we shall be like Him, for '^ we shall see Him as 
He is ;" when even these " vile bodies of ours 
will be changed into the likeness of His glorious 
body, according to the mighty working whereby 
He is able to subdue all things to Himself ^" 

To conclude. In this and my other discourses 
delivered from this place, I have endeavoured 
to represent two full grown and symmetrical 
shapes, into one or the other of which our 
whole bodies, souls and spirits are imperceptibly 
but permanently moulding themselves. 

One of these is the perfect man, " the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ," into which, 
both as individuals and also as members toge- 
ther of the one great body His Church, all true 
believers are growing up, with Jesus Christ Him- 
self for their head, and with the Holy Spirit as 
the one animating principle of their existence. 

In the other, the evil spirit is taking the place 
of the good, and from the throne which he has 
usurped to himself he exercises a similar supre- 
macy over each of the three departments of our 

» Plulipp. iii. 21. 
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nature, so that whilst in the one instance man 
is seen putting forth all his combined powers in 
the work of praising and glorifying God ; in the 
other, he is seen employing the self-same powers 
in the opposite work of blaspheming God in His 
highest and holiest attributes and perfections. 

As yet, indeed, we see neither of these con- 
ditions fully realised. But the tendencies to 
each of them are already busily at work in us 
all, and it needs but that one of them should 
get decidedly the upper hand of the other, to 
carry itself forward with the most unerring pre- 
cision, and upon the scale of infinity itself. 

How far it is essential to our salvation in the 
world to come that we should acquire a distinct 
knowledge in this life of that only name in hea- 
ven and earth by which we can be saved. Scrip- 
ture nowhere positively informs us. At the 
same time, whilst it holds out no encouragement 
whatever to the wilful rejection of the truth 
when fully and fairly presented, it does make 
the very amplest allowance for ignorance, and 
even prejudice. And we may take especial com- 
fort to ourselves from that gracious declaration 
of our Saviour, which has formed a principal 
subject of these discourses, that for every kind 
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of sin and blasphemy short of blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, even for blasphemy against the 
Son of Man, there shall be forgiveness, may we 
not add, in the world to come, even when there 
is none in this. 

There is a striking passage in the Jonmal of 
Henry Martyn, whom no one would ever dream 
of accusing of latitudinarianism, or undue toler- 
ance of error : " Eeading," he says "", " the story 
of Joseph and his brethren, I was much struck 
with the exact correspondence between the type 
and the antitype. Jesus will at last make Him- 
self known to His brethren, and then they will 
find that they have been unknowingly worship- 
ping Him while worshipping the Lord of Hosts, 
^ the God of Israel.' " And may not this hope be 
extended to all, of whatever age or form of re- 
ligion, who have made a good use of the oppor- 
tunities which an all-seeing, all over-ruling Pro- 
vidence has placed at their disposal. 

On the other hand, is there not equal reason 
to apprehend a second and more awful fulfil- 
ment of our Saviour's words, than that which 
first followed upon the delivery of them : " Many 
shall come from the east and from the west, and 

" Jpurnals and Letters of H. Martyn, vol. ii. p. 393, 
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shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the child- 
ren of the kingdom shall be cast into outer dark- 
ness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth ^" 

And if there is a spot on the face of the earth 
upon which we may expect God's judgments to 
descend with greater severity than on any other, 
it is surely this, where we are so abundantly 
supplied with every opportunity of knowing and 
doing pod's will. 

"That servant which knew his lord's will, 
and prepared not himself, neither did according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
But he that knew not, and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required : and to whom 
they have committed much, of him they will 
ask the more **." 

» Matt. viii. 11, 12. ° Luke xii. 47, 48. 
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Note A. (Conscience), p. 83. 

''No ethical conceptions are possible at all except as 
floating shreds of unattached thought without a religious 
background; and the sense of responsibility, the agony of 
shame, the inner reverence for justice, first find their mean- 
ing and vindication in a supreme holiness that rules the 
world. Nor can anyone be penetrated with the distinction 
between right and wrong, without recognising it as valid for 
all free beings, and incapable of local or arbitrary change. 
His feeling insists on its permanent recognition and omni- 
present sway, and thus unity in the moral law carries him to 
the unity of the Divine legislation. Theism is thus the in- 
dispensable postulate of conscience, its objective coimterpart 
and justification, without which its inspirations would be 
illusions and its veracities themselves a lie." — Martineau, 
Sttidies of Christianity y p. 9. 

'' Conscience, considered as a moral sense, an intellectual 
sentiment, is a sense of admiration and disgust, of approba- 
tion and blame : but it is something more than a moral 
sense ; it is always . . . emotional. . . It always involves the 
recognition of a living object, towards which it is directed. 
Inanimate things cannot stir our affections ; these are corre- 
lative with persons. If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, 
are ashamed, are frightened at transgressing the voice of 
conscience, this implies that there is one to whom we are 
responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose claims 
upon us we fear. If on doing wrong we feel the same tear- 
ful, broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting 
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a mother ; if on doing right we enjoy the same sunny sere- 
nity of mind, the same soothing satisfactory delight which 
follows on our receiving praise from a father, we certainly 
have within us the image of some person, to whom our love 
and veneration look, in whose smile we find our happinessy 
for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our pleadings, 
in whose anger we are troubled and waste away. These 
feelings in us are such as require for their exciting cause an 
intelligent being; we are not affectionate towards a stone, 
nor do we feel shame before a horse or a dog ; we have no 
remorse of compunction on breaking mere human law ; yet 
so it is, conscience excites all these painful emotions, con- 
fusion, foreboding, self-condemnation ; and so, on the other 
hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of security, 
a resignation, and a hope, which there is no sensible, no 
earthly object to elicit. ' The wicked flees when no one pur- 
sueth.' Then why does he flee ? Whence his terror ? Who 
is it that he sees in solitude, in darkness, in the hidden cham- 
bers of his heart P If the cause of these emotions does not 
belong to this visible world, the object to which his percep- 
tion is directed must be Supernatural and Divine ; and thus 
the phenomena of conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress 
the imagination with the picture of a Supreme Governor, 
a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all- seeing, retributive, and is 
the creative principle of religion as the moral sense is the 
principle of ethics." — Newman, Qramma/r of Assent, p. 106.. 

Note B. (Miracles), p. 84. 

" A miracle is not a violation of the laws of nature in any 
sense in which such violation is impossible or inconceivable. 
It is simply the introduction of a new agent, possessing new 
powers, and therefore not included under the rules general- 
ised from a previous experience. ... A violation of the laws 
of nature would take place if, in two cases in which the cause 

I 
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or antecedent fact were exactly the same, the e£Fect or conse- 
quent fact were different. But no such irregularity is asserted 
by the believer in miracles. He does not assert that mira- 
cles are produced by the abnormal action of natural and. 
known causes. On the contrary, he expressly maintains that 
they are produced by a special interposition of Divine power, 
and that such an interposition, constituting in itself a dif- 
ferent cause, may reasonably be expected to be followed by 
a different effect. 

'^ So far, then, as a miracle is regarded as the operation 
of a special cause, producing a special effect, it offers no an- 
ttigonism to that general uniformity of nature according to 
which the same effects will always follow from the same 
causes. The opposition between science and miracles, if any 
exist, must be sought in another quarter, viz., in the assump- 
tion (provided that such an assumption is warranted by 
science) that the introduction of a special cause is itself in- 
credible. The ground of such an assumption appears to be 
in the hypothesis, that the existing forces of nature are so 
mutually related to each other, that no new power can be in- 
troduced without either disturbing the whole equilibrium of 
the universe, or introducing a series of miracles co-extensive 
with the universe to counteract such disturbances Ad- 
mit [however] the existence of free will in man, and we have 
the experience of a power analogous, however inferior, to that 
which is supposed to operate in the production of a miracle, 
and forming the basis of a legitimate argument from the less 
to the greater. In the will of man we have the solitary 
instance of an efficient cause, in the highest sense of the 
term, al^ting among and along with the physical causes of 
the material world, and producing results which would not 
have been brought about by any invariable sequence of phy- 
sical causes left to their own action. We have evidence also 
of an elaatieity, so to speak, in the constitution of nature. 
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which permits the influence of human power on the pheno- 
mena of the world to be exercised or suspended at will, 
without affecting the stability of the whole. We have thus 
a precedent for allowing the possibility of a similar interfer- 
ence of a higher will on a grander scale, provided for by 
a similar elasticity of the matter subjected to its influence. 

^'The fundamental distinction which is indispensable to 
a true apprehension of the nature of a miracle is that of the 
distinction of mind from matter, and of the power of the 
former as a personal, conscious, and free agent to influence 
the phenomena of the latter. We are conscious of this 
power in ourselves, we experience it in our every-day life ; 
but we experience also its restriction, within certain narrow 
limits, the principal one being that man's influence upon 
foreign bodies is only possible through the instrumentality 
of his own body. Beyond these limits is the region of the 
miraculous. In, at least, the great majority of the miracles 
recorded in Scripture, the supernatural element appears not 
in the relation of matter to matter, but in that of matter to 
mind ; in the exercise of a personal power, transcending the 
limits of a man's will. They are not so much supernatural 
as superhuman .... As regards the general question of the 
possibility of miracles (that of their reality must, of course, 
be determined by their own special evidence), Paley's cri- 
ticism is, after all, the true one, * Once believe that there is 
a God, and miracles are not incredible.' " — Mansel, in Aids 
to Faith, pp. 16 — ?9. 

Compare Mozley^ "Bampton Lectures," Lecture YL, 
" On Unknown Law.'*' See also conclusion of Note F, at 
the end of this volume, p. 122. 

Note C, (Ceeation), p. 84. 

" It ought to be known and avowed, that the physical 
philosopher, as such, must be a pure materialist. His in- 
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quiries deal with matter and [qu. material ?]' force, and with 
them alone. The action which he has to investigate is ne- 
cessary action, not spontaneous action; the transformation, 
not the creation of matter and force. . . . You rememher the 
Eirst Napoleon's question, when the savans who accompanied 
him to Egypt discussed, in his presence, the origin of the 
universe,^ and solved it, to their own apparent satisfaction. 
He looked aloft to the starry heavens, and said, ' It is all 
very well, gentlemen, but who made all these ?' That ques- 
tion still remains unanswered^ and science makes no attempt to 
answer it. As far as I can see, there is no quality in the human 
intellect which is fit to he applied to the solution of the problem. 
It entirely transcends us. The mind of man may be compared 
to a musical instrument, with a certain range of notes, 
beyond which, in both directions, we have an infinitude of 
silence. The phenomena of matter and force lie within our 
intellectual range, and, as far as they reach, we will, at all 
hazards,, push our inquiries. But "behind and above and around 
all the real mystery of this univ^se lies unsolved, and, as far as 
we are concerned, is incapable of solution." — ^Tyndall, IVa^- 
ments of Science^ p. 92. 

** As regards knowledge, physical science is polar. In 
one sense, it knows, or is destined to know, everything : in 
another sense it knows nothing. Science knows much of 
this intermediate phase of things that we call nature, of 
which it is the product. But science knows nothing of the 
origin or destiny of nature. Who or what made the sun, and 
gave his rays their alleged powers, — who or what made and 
bestowed upon the ultimate particles of matter their wond- 
rous power of varied interaction— science does not know. 
The mystery, though pushed back, remains unaltered." — 
Tyndall, p. 442. 
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Note D. (Biogenesis aitd Amo&enesis), p. 85. 

" The evidence, direct and indirect, in favour of Biogenesis 
[that is, the production of living matter from no source ex- 
cept pre-existing living matter] must, I think, be admitted 
to be of great weight. 

" On the other side, the sole assertions vtrorthy of attention 
are, that hermetically sealed fluids, which have been exposed 
to great and long-continued heat, have sometimes exhibited 
living forms of low organization when they have been opened. 

*' The first reply that suggests itself is, the probability that 
there must be some error about these experiments, because 
they are performed on an enormous «cale every day with 
quite contrary results. Meats, fruits, vegetables, the very 
materials of the most fermentable and putrescible infusions, 
are preserved to the extent, I suppose I may say, of thou- 
sands of tons a- year, by a method which is a mere applica- 
tion of Spallanzani's experiment. The matters to be pre* 
served are well boiled in a tin case, provided with a small 
hole, and this hole is soldered up when all the air in the case 
has been replaced by steam. By this method they may be 
kept for years without putarifying, fermenting, or getting 
mouldy. Now this is not because oxygen is excluded, inas- 
much as it is now proved that free oxygen is not necessary 
for either fermentation or putrefaction. It is not because 
the tins are exhausted of air, for Vihriones and Bacteria live, 
as Pasteur has shewn, without ah* or free oxygen. It is not 
because the boiled meats or vegetables are not putrescible or 
fermentable, as those who have had the misfortune to be in 
a ship with unskilfully closed tins well know. What is it, 
therefore, but the exclusion of germs P I think that Abio- 
genists are bound to answer this question, before they ask 
us to consider new experiments of precisely the same order. 

^' And in the next place, if the results of the experiments 
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I refer to are really trustworthy, it by no means follows that 
Abiogenesis has taken place. The resistance of living mat- 
ter to heat is known to vary within considerable limits, and 
to depend, to some extent, upon the chemical and physical 
qualities of the surrounding medium. But if, in the present 
state of science, the alternative is offered to us — either germs 
can stand a greater heat than has been supposed, or the 
molecules of dead matter, for no valid and intelligible reason 
that is assigned, are able to re-arrange themselves into living 
bodies, exactly such as can be demonstrated to be frequently 
produced in another wky — I cannot understand how choice 
can be even for a moment doubtful." 

It is but fair to the author of the above extract to add 
his words which follow : — 

" But though I cannot express this conviction of mine too 
strongly, I must carefully guard myself against the supposi- 
tion that I intend to suggest that no such thing as Abio- 
genesis ever has taken place in the past, or ever will take 
place in the future. With organic chemistry, molecular 
physics, and physiology, yet in their infancy, and every day 
making prodigious strides, I think it would be the height of 
presumption for any man to say that the conditions under 
which matter assumes the properties we call ' vital' may not, 
some day, be artificially brought together. All I feel justi- 
fied in affirming is, that I see no reason for believing that 
the fact has been performed yet. 

And looking back through the prodigious vista of the 
past, I find no record of the commencement of life, and 
therefore I am devoid of any means of forming a definite 
conclusion as to the conditions of its appearance. Belief, in 
the scientific sense of the word, is a serious matter, and 
needs strong foundations. To say, therefore, in the admitted 
absence of evidence, that I have any belief as to the mode in 
which the existing forms of life have originated, would be 
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using words in a wrong sense. But expectation is permis- 
sible where belief is not, and if it were given me to look 
beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time, to the still 
more remote period when the earth was passing through 
physical and chemical conditions which it can no more see 
again than a man can recall his infancy, I should expect to 
be a witness of the evolution of living protoplasm from not 
living matter. I should expect to see it appear under forms 
of great simplicity, endowed like existing fungi with the 
power of determining the formation of new protoplasm from 
such matter as ammonium, carbonates, oxalates and tartrates, 
alkaline and earthy phosphates, and water without the aid 
of light. That is the expectation to which analogical rea- 
soning leads me, but I beg you' once more to recollect that 
I have no right to call my opinion anything but an act of 
* philosophical faith.' *' — Critiques and Addresses by Professor 
Huxley, pp. 237—239. 

Even men of science, then, can maintain a '* philosophical 
faith" in the face of an admitted absence of evidence in its 
favour ; nay, with all hitherto ascertained facts directly op- 
posed to it. On the original properties of inanimate matter 
see Note F. (Teleology). 

Note E. (Abhoerencb or Evil,) p. 93. 

^^In a deep sense of moral evil, more perhaps than in 
anything else, abides a saving knowledge of God. It is not 
80 much to admire moral good, that we may do and yet not 
be ourselves conformed to it ; but if we really do abhor that 
which is evil — not the persons in whom evil resides, but the 
evil which dwelleth in them, and much more manifestly and 
certainly to our own knowledge in our own hearts — ^this is 
to have the feeling of God and of Christ, and to have our 
spirit in sympathy with the Spirit of God." — Arnold's Life, 
vol. ii. p. 370, (Ist edition). 
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Note F. (Teleology,) p. 103. 

" Professor Haeckel enlarges upon the service which the 
Origin of species has done in favouring what he terms the 
' causal or mechanical ' view of living nature, as opposed to 
the * teleological or vitalistic' view. 

'' No doubt it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution 
is the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and 
coarser forms of Teleology. But, perhaps the most remark- 
able service to the philosophy of Biology rendered by Mr. 
Darwin, is the reconciliation of Teleology and Morphology, 
and the explanation of the facts of both, which his views 
afford. 

" The Teleology which supposes that the eye such as we 
see it in man, or one of the highest vertehrata, was made with 
the precise structure which it exhibits, for the purpose of 
enabling the animal which possesses it to see, has undoubtedly 
received its death-blow. Nevertheless, it is necessary to re- 
member that there is a wider Teleology which is not touched 
by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually based upon the 
fundamental proposition of Evolution. That proposition is, 
that the whole world, living and not living, is the result of 
the mutual interaction according to definite laws of the forces 
possessed by the molecules, of which the primitive nebulosity 
of the universe was composed. If this be true, it is no less 
certain that the existing world lay potentially in the cosmic 
vapour ; and that a sufficient intelligence could from a know- 
ledge of the properties of the molecules of that vapour have 
predicted, say the state of the Fauna of Britain in 1869, with 
as much certainty as one can say what will happen to the 
vapour of a breath on a cold frosty day." 

*' Consider a kitchen clock which ticks loudly, shews the 
hours, minutes, and seconds, strikes, cries ^ cuckoo,' and, 
perhaps, shews the phases of the moon. When the clock is 
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wound up, all the phenomena which it exhibits are poten- 
tially contained in its mechanism, and a clever clockmaker 
would predict all it would do after an examination of its 
structure. 

" If the Evolution theory is correct, the molecular struc- 
ture of the cosmic gas stands in the same relation to the 
phenomena of the world, as the structure of the clock to 
the phenomena. 

" Now let us suppose a death-watch, living in the clock- 
case, to-be a learned and intelligent student of its works. 
He might say, ' I find here nothing but matter, and force, 
and pure mechanism from beginning to end ;* and he would 
be quite right. But if he drew the conclusion that the\ clock 
was not contrived for a purpose, he would be quite wrong. 
On the other hand, imagine another death-watch of a dif- 
ferent turn of mind. He, listening to the monotonous ' tick, 
tick,' so exactly like his own, might arrive at the conclusion 
that the clock was itself a monstrous sort of death-watch, 
and that its final cause and purpose was to tick. How easy 
to point to the clear relation of the whole mechanism, to the 
pendulum, to the fact that the one thing the clock did always 
and without intermission was to tick, and that all the rest of 
the phenomena were intermittent and subordinate to ticking. 
Eor all this, it is certain that kitchen clocks are not contrived 
for the purpose of making a ticking noise. Thus the teleo- 
logical theorist would be as wrong as the mechanical theorist 
among our death-watches; and probably the only death- 
watch who would be right, would be the one who should 
maintain that the sole thing death-watches could be sure 
about was the nature of the clock works and the way they 
move, and that the purpose of the clock lay wholly beyond 
the purview of beetle faculties. 

" Substitute • cosmic vapour ' for * clock,* and ' molecules ' 
for ' works,' and the application of the argument is obvious. 
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The teleological and the mechanical views of nature are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the more 
purely a mechanist the spectator is, the more firmly does he 
assume a primordial molecular arrangement, of which all the 
phenomena of the universe are the consequences; and the 
more completely is he thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, 
who can always defy him to disprove that this primordial 
molecular arrangement was not intended to evolve the phe- 
nomena of the universe. 

''On the other hand, if the teleologist assert that this, that, 
or the other result of the working of any part of the me- 
chanism is its purpose and final cause, the mechanist can 
always enquii-e how he knows that it is more than an im- 
essential accident, the mere ticking of the clock which 
he mistakes for its function. And Ihere seems to be no 
reply to this enquiry any more than to the further not irra- 
tional question, why trouble oneself about matters which 
are out of reach, when the working of the mechanism itself, 
which is of such infinite practical importance, afibrds scope 
for all our energies ?" — Critiqusa and Addresses^ by Thomas 
Henry Huxley, p. 307. 

This same kitchen clock, of which such good use has 
been made by Professor Huxley, will also serve to illustrate 
the relation in which the occasional intervention of miracles 
may be supposed to stand to the periods during which no 
miracles occurred. We have only to suppose that the in- 
tervals between one striking of the clock and another were 
sufficiently long to admit of several generations of death- 
watches succeeding one another in the lower part of the 
clock-case, so that by far the greater number of them no- 
thing would ever have been heard but the monotonous tick, 
tick of the pendulum. At the same time, being '' intelligent" 
death-watches, what they did see and hear would be enough 
to enable them to make clever guesses at the nature of the 
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maohinery contained in the upper part of the clock-case. 
And with what an air of triumph would some of these clever 
guessers point to the pendulum and weights, (the only things 
that shewed themselves in the lower part of the clock-case,) 
in disproof of the belief entertained by others of their brother 
death-watches, on what appeared to them to be the very best 
authority, that from time to time loud sounds had been heard 
proceeding from the clock of quite a different nature from 
that produced by the swinging of the pendulum. How 
would they laugh at the suggestion of a special contrivance 
in the upper part of the clock for the purpose of producing 
these occasional sounds, and still more at the suggestion of 
some particular end to be answered by the emission of them. 
And after all, the great question of all would be left un- 
asked, ''who made the clock, and wound it up, and set 
it going?" 

To return, however, to the subject immediately before 
us. It is quite clear that the evolution hypothesis in no 
way interferes with the belief that the universe, as it exists 
at present, was so designed from the very beginning, and 
that '' in the forces possessed by the molecules, of which the 
primitive nebulosity was composed,*' a distinct provision may 
(with a certain qualification, of which I will speak presently, 
see Note G,) have been made for man's assuming the very 
position in the world which he now occupies. We may go 
a step further than this, and say that the hypothesis disposes 
of the arguments by which it has been sought to disprove 
the possibility of the existing varieties of the human race 
having all sprung from one common stock. In Professor 
Huxley's own words, '' Admit that negroes and Australians, 
Negritos and Mongols, are distinct species, or distinct genera 
if you will, and you may yet with perfect consistency be the 
strictest of monogenists, and even believe in Adam and Eve 
as the primsBval parents of all mankind." — (p. 163.) 
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I will only add, that in the nice equipoise of argument 
between the Teleolc^st and Mechanist as above exhibited 
by Professor Huxley, a belief in God, such as is warranted 
to us by all the highest instincts of our nature, (compare 
Note A,) will very fairly turn the scale in favour of the 
Teleologist. 

Note G. (The Fail), p. 104. 

Thebe is no fact more strongly attested by our conscious- 
ness, and by our whole way of thinking and speaking, than 
that of our free will, though there is scarcely anything so 
entirely beyond our power to comprehend and analyse. It 
is, however, with the fact of its existence and not with its 
modm operandi that we are here concerned, and, admitting 
this fact of our free will, it is impossible to accept the pro- 
position advanced in the foregoing extract from Professor 
Huxley (Note F), without very considerable qualifications. 
It may be that ^'a sufficient intelligence*' might have been 
able to predict the gradual evolution of man out of the 
forces attached to matter, up to the point of his becoming 
a free agent. But no intelligence that we can at all conceive 
of would have ventured to predict the direction that might 
be taken by man*s free will from the moment that it began 
to exert itself. At the same time, it seems probable that an 
opportunity would be afforded to man of exhibiting the same 
order and harmony in himself which is displayed in the rest 
of the creation, and especially of exhibiting it in that moral 
and spiritual department of his nature, which constitutes his 
highest excellence. 

It is at least possible that the confusion and insubordi- 
nation which prevails there may be owing to a past neglect 
or abuse on man's part of the powers originally placed at 
his disposal. And this failure to attain the high position 
marked out for him, or a falling away from it after it had 
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been in part or wholly attained by him, may constitute what, 
in theological language, is termed the Fall. 

I have ventured this remark, not for the purpose of put- 
ting forward any particular view of my own (for I have none) 
upon the subject ; but simply to suggest a method of recon- 
ciling a most plausible and widely-accepted hypothesis with 
a doctrine, which of all the doctrines contained in Scripture 
appears at first sight to be the most absolutely opposed to it. 

All the while, it is impossible to feel too strongly the 
utter hopelessness of our ever gaining an exact insight into 
the real character of events which occurred so far beyond 
the range of human observation. Even revelation itself, 
with its bright flashes of light which it casts here and there 
across the darkness, discloses to us all the more fully the 
vast extent and unfathomable depth of intervening and sur- 
rounding darkness. 
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HISTORICAL RELIGION AND BIBLIOAL REVELATION. 

Crown Svo., limp clothe price 3«. 6(2. 

" Mb. Habbis meets the objections of those who reject historical 
evidences of revelation as such, and maintain that the Divine Being 
could not use such a circnitons and material kind of proof, in the 
case of a revelation, bat must address Himself immediately to the 
sool of man. Upon this ground all evidences, except those of a di- 
rectly spiritual nature, are thrown aside by many as in themselves 
unsatisfactory. They cannot admit that the testimony of particular 
men, who lived eighteen centuries ago, to certain events, can really 
avail in settling a question which affects the relation now of a man 
to God ; can make a man believe that he is now under a special 
Divine dispensation. All this proof is too external, or, as Mr. Harris 
states it : — 

" * Religion and history, it is objected, have no common ground 
whatever whereon to meet. History has for its province the world 
in which we live ; religion has for its province the world above ; and 
whilst history addresses itself to the senses and to the understanding, 
religion addresses herself to our spirits, and places them in direct 
communication with their divine objects.' 

*' Mr. Harris answers this objection by an analogy which deserves 
serious consideration and a distinct place in the evidential argument 
— ^the analogy, viz., of the formation of our moral and religious habits. 
What can be more ' historical,' he says, more involving material 
events and incidental events of all sorts than the process by which 
our characters are formed — a purely spiritual result by means the 
most external ? If the divine economy for maturing the character of 
the spiritual being is thus connected with incidental matter, why may 
not the evidence of a spiritual dispensation be the same ? 

« * The co-existence of certain objects upon the same scene of life 
with ourselves, is as indispensable a factor in the production of the 
moral character, as is the energy of the soul itself. . . . The growth 
and formation of the moral character is the result of the inward 
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energy of the soul, acted upon by a series of objects presented to it 
from without. Bat for the presence of external objects the sonl 
must, as far as we can judge, remain for ever in a dormant state ; 
just as the eye must remain in a dormant state in default of the 
presence of external objects exciting it to action, and affording it 
the necessary opportunity for arranging and concentrating its latent 
power.' 

"The influence of parents and tutors, that of companions and 
friends, especially in early life, the way in which we are affected by 
particular events, whether losses or accessions, the hereditary trans- 
mission of tendencies of mind and temper, all these are essentially 
historical circumstances. Yet how is our ultimate character moulded 
by them ? how are we, even as spiritual beings, turned out of a kind 
of workshop of events and apparent accidents ? And that without any 
derogation from the principle of free will. The inward energy of the 
man is required, but the outward incidents are needed too. Or take 
a more remarkable and striking specimen of the * historical ' element 
in our spiritual growth, in the rise from time to time of extraordinary 
agents of a moral kind within our sphere : — 

" ' Upon the immense influence exercised by parents and com- 
panions at this early stage of Ufe, it is superfluous to dwell. But 
it may be less superfluous to remark that, strong as these influences 
are, yet even they seem at times to be cast into the shade by others 
still stronger, especially when for the first time, at a somewhat more 
advanced period of life, we are brought into close contact with one 
of those prominent characters, whether good or evil, which are ever 
starting up, as if for the very purpose of revealing the heights and 
the depths to which our nature is capable of ascending or descend- 
ing. And strange to say — strange, because, as a general rule, the 
force of evil example seems to be so much more powerful than that 
of good, yet as if in special exception to this rule — the solitary pre- 
sence of one good and wise man often proves itself to be capable of 
effecting changes in the minds and hearts of those who are brought 
within the sweep of its influence, which not even the whole world 
of evil influences around him can avail to counteract. 

" * And here, again, let us pause to reflect that each one of these 
individual agencies, which contribute so largely towards promoting 
or retarding the moral development of all around it, is embodied in 
a distinct historical person bom in such a place and such a time 
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bni for whose birth at that precise time and place the moral cha- 
racter, of perhaps thousands, would hare assumed a very different 
form and complexion from that which they aotaally exhibit.' 

*' We have not space for following Mr. Harris into all the details 
in which he works ont the view we have given. We will, however, 
mention that the subject is ably followed up in the chapter on the 
* Employment of Human Agency.' Bevelation, Mr. Harris observes, 
is criticised with respect to the mode in which it is presented to us, 
i.e. in the shape of a book, a book which has been transmitted through 
many centuries, a book which has been translated, and of which the 
modem translation alone can be read by the great mass of Christians. 
Again, there are real or apparent incorrectnesses on minor and simply 
historical and physical subjects in the Bible ; differences and appa- 
rent or real discords in the statements of the writers on minor points. 
Whence has all this occasion for criticism arisen ? Simply, out of 
the fact that God employs human agency in the work of revelation. 
Granted this, and all to which objection is taken follows, the Book, 
the transmitted Book, the translated Book, the apparent or real dis- 
cords of statements. A revelation which is communicated to us by 
the medium of fellow-man must be subject to the conditions of time 
which attach to human life, the conditions of language, <&c. ; it must 
be a book transmitted through past generations, because man lives 
and dies ; it must be a translated book, because differences of lan- 
guage are a characteristic of the condition of man. The employment 
of human agency assumed then, these criticised features of the actual 
form in which revelation comes to us are an inevitable consequence. 
But the principle of the employment of human agency in a revelation 
is only analogous to the employment of the same agency for the for- 
mation of our moral character : — 

*^ * It is precisely this very human aspect of revelation, however it 
may seem at first sight to constitute a weak point in her position, 
which in reality provides us with the very point from which we may 
most securely defend her. For it affords a most remarkable illustra- 
tion of the great principle which forms the basis of all God's dealings 
with men, the principle by virtue of which man himself is made the 
instrument of every blessing, earthly or spiritual, to his fellow-man. 

** * Upon the general doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of God 
as at once in the highest degree illustrating, and at the same time 
consecrating the great principle just adverted io, it is unnecessary 

K 
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here to dwell. I will only call attention to that partionlar point of 
the doctrine which immediately connects itself with the subject before 
ns, that in the prophetical office assumed by Jesns Christ in virtae of 
His hmnanity, we have exhibited to as an instance of the hnman ex- 
positor of revelation rising to the height of actnal identity with the 
Divine revealer. In the Word made flesh we recognise the tone of 
a voice at once human and Divine. • 

" * Next in order, and forming a like thongh snbordinate example 
of the same great principle, stand the particnlar individuals selected 
from time to time by God to be the bearers of particular revelations 
to their fellow-men, or to record for the benefit of after generations 
the events with which these revelations were interwoven.' 

" The chapter on the * Humanity of Christianity' treats of a kin- 
dred subject, viz. of human media, as not only employed in the com- 
munication of revelation, but as adopted and incorporated into its 
great truths. Human nature is one side of the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. Concurrence with, and sympathy with human nature, its 
feelings, and affections, are necessary for entering into the humanity 
of our Lord : — 

** * That side of His personality which is turned towards us, in 
order that by communicating with it we may arrive at the help which 
lies beyond it, is the very human nature, which in order to our ap- 
prehension of it, calls into play just those faculties of our nature, 
just those very circumstances of our condition, by means of which 
we are daily and hourly acting our own part on the stage of life.' 

** The doctrine of the resurrection of the body is the consecration 
of our whole nature, and gives a spiritual significance to all those 
human media which otherwise might be thought mere accidents of 
this present life : — 

" * But now how amply does this doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body confirm the view above taken of the existence of a most thorough 
correlation between Christianity and our whole nature. How com- 
pletely does it justify the employment of all those subordinate agencies 
in the service of reHgion to which such objection is wont to be taken. 
Even if the exercise of our bodily and intellectual faculties were 
strictly confined to this present state of existence, no valid objection 
could thence be drawn against the temporary employment of them 
in any service which experience proved them to be capable of exe- 
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onting. Bat if these very facnlties are destined to snrviye this pre- 
sent state of existence, and to play their part in the life to come, 
every shadow of objection against the present employment of them is 
taken away. We are, in fact, only making nse of one part of onr 
futxire selves in order to assist another part.* 

« We must content ourselves with these specimens of the contents 
of this thoughtful little book, which compresses so much into a small 
compass. We have much satisfaction in hailing the writer as the 
contributor of important material to the argument of the Christian 
Evidences. Mr. Harris has embraced with great firmness the me- 
diatorial idea, the principle of God working through human agency, 
and the way in which that principle necessariLy developes, as pro- 
ducing inevitably in its actual working a great quantity of what is 
apparently objectionable, and to be criticised in the shape and cir- 
cumstances of revelation. This is a cardinal element in the con- 
sideration of Christian evidences, and a writer who is full of it, 
and brings it out with much reflecting power, does good service." 
Chiardian. 



THE CLAIMS OF THE PRIESTHOOD CONSIDERED. 
Crown 8f 0., limp clothe price 48. 

** Mb. EEabbis pursues in this work a train of thought which he had 
in part developed and turned to practical account in a former work, 
already noticed in these colunms. His leading idea is the necessary 
and indispensable agency of man in God's methods for benefiting 
man. What man receives from God, he receives as a general fact, 
and according to the ordinary conditions of things, through man. 
God reveals Himself by man ; by man God preserves and passes on 
the revelation once made. It is the law of His kingdom to make 
man the channel and instrument of His gifts and blessings to man : 
without man He does nothing in the religious dispensation which has 
as its end the restoration of mankind. 

" Mr. Harris had applied this principle, in his former work, to the 
groundwork and documents of revealed religion, and had used it to 
meet the objection which finds a difficulty in making a thing like re- 
ligion, so essentially and immediately spiritual, depend in any way on 
a historical basis and external testimony. In this work he developes 
the same thought in connection with the inner substance itself of 
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religion, finding in it a key to some of the chief questions and dis- 
putes which are going on among us. And in doing this, he shares 
with the two principal schools in the Church part of their charac- 
teristic ideas ; but he also holds a position of his own which brings 
Tiim into collision with both of them. 

** He dwells in the strongest way on the indispensableness of human 
agency and ministrations for calling into being and maintaining reli- 
gion in the society and in the individual. Man is not more necessary 
to man in .his natural than in his spiritual life ; and this is not put 
merely in a general way, but carried out into detail. He surveys 
hxmian ministrations as introductory to tiie Christian life, as con- 
firmative of it, as restorative of it. He connects his view with the 
Incarnation on the one hand, with the Sacraments on the other. 
He takes the ordinary High Ohxirch view on these matters, of the re- 
lations of one part of our nature to another, of the union in one 
whole of inward and outward, of the interdependence of men one on 
another, and their intimate connection in one body, of the association 
of the temporal and eternal, of the human condition with the Divine 
nature, in the person of our Lord. All this is brought out with calm 
breadth of thought, and severe conciseness of statement. Mr. Harris 
is a writer who has studied to good purpose in the school of Bishop 
Butler. So far, he speaks as High Churchmen are accustomed to 
speak, and as Low Churchmen as a body object to speaking. The 
latter look with suspicion and jealou^ on any exalting of human 
means, or giving prominence to anything but the immediate and 
direct working of the Divine agent. In this Mr. Harris has no sym- 
pathy with them. He holds that in the Church as in the world God 
intends man to be not only His instrument but his fellow-workman, 
and works in his ordinary dealings through man. So far, he goes 
with the High Church teaching, but here he leaves it. What he de- 
clines to accept is the doctrine that the powers of grace and blessing, 
which he considers to be conveyed in the Church by the ministry of 
men one to another, are confined by the Divine intention and ap- 
pointment to any order or separate class of men. All the various 
powers of govenunent, of sacramental functions, of teaching, of 
guarding and pronouncing on doctrine, reside in the body of the 
Church, not in any one portion of it. Organs are wanted for the 
exercise of these powers, and the clergy are those organs ; but this is 
an arrangement of convenience, and their qualifications are not in- 
herent, exclusive, and by direct Divine institution. They hold their 
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powers from the body, which has the right in case of neeessity to re- 
ftbsorfo these powers, and put them out in a different form. The idea 
of a priesthood is a depraved derelopment of the purely ministerial 
function of the primitive presbyter and bishop, fostered by the cor- 
responding development of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper into 
a sacrifice. He is as strong as any Low Churchman can be in reject- 
ing any special claims either of authority or qualification in any 
clergy. The peculiarity of his view is, that he gives to the Ohurch 
at large, all or nearly all, that is claimed for the priesthood. 

" This is strikingly illustrated in his treatment of the subject of 
Absoluikion. Mr. Harris is much too clear-headed and honest a man 
to play any tricks with the words on which the whole thing rests. If 
they do not mean what the Ohurch has always taken them to mean, 
there is an end of the matter ; they cannot mean anything else. Sins 
can only mean sins ; forgiveness can only mean forgiveness. It is 
impossible to put more forcibly and lucidly the reasons for giving 
their full, natural meaning to these solemn words, and against the 
hopeless attempts that are made to explain them away into empty 
vagueness. He * considers the arguments by which it is usually 
sought to disprove the continued existence of the power to remit and 
retain sins ; and we may, I think,' he concludes, * dismiss them with- 
out attaching any weight to any of them.' And he proceeds to con- 
sider the positive grounds for accepting the belief that such a power 
was meant to be one of Qod's gifts to men. But in whom is it vested ? 
Here Mr. Harris as stoutly rejects the ordinary Ohurch view as in ex- 
plaining the meaning of Absolution he had stoutly maintained it. 
The power, he says, is vested not in the order of the Priesthood, not in 
any specially commissioned class of the Ohurch, but in the Church 
itself; in the whole body of it. And if certain selected individuals 
speak in its name, it is not because none but th^ could do so, but 
because, as a matter of fact, it is a matter of convenience that they 
should. But for them to claim this power as concentrated in their 
hands, to the practical exclusion of the rest, is a usurpation, not the 
less imjustifiable that it is old. 

" It is obvious that the novelty of views like these lies in their com- 
bination. There are traces of this combination in older writers ; it 
might be said that the root of them is to be found in Hooker, and 
some of the divines of James I. But their distinct contrast, and the 
attempt to hold a balance between them, is, in later times, we think, 
new. Mr. Harris is so thoughtful and candid a writer, that those who 
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eannot agree with him may derive ipnoh instmction from following 
his calm, though, as it seems to ns, inadequate snryey of the ground 
on which it is quite certain some seyere and eventful fighting is im- 
pending. We most content onrselves with two remarks. We find it 
difficult to enter into his strong dislike to the idea of a priesthood as 
it has been usually held in the Church. If sacraments are necessary, 
on such a theory as he holds, of a great framework of helps and bonds, 
why not a Priesthood ? Why is it harder to conceive the physicians 
than the medicines ? And we must add by the way, that he seems to 
us greatly to understate the force of the early evidence of the exclu- 
sive functions of an order, call them what you will, with officers and 
with a commission which the rest of their brethren do not share. We 
can understand a person saying, though we should not agree with 
him, that we can know nothing about the matter ; but if you take the 
evidence into account at all, we cannot understand any one reading 
it, except in one way. The other remark we have to make is this — 
that an argument to prove the co-operation of the whole body of the 
Church, in what is done ministerially and sacramentally for the good 
of its members, does not exclude the special, and, perhaps, exclusively 
reserved functions of its appointed officers and representatives. 
A special organ is not the less necessary, or the less singnlar and pri- 
vileged ^in its functions, because it carries in it the power of the body, 
and depends on the general vitaUty of the body for its communica- 
tions of health and strength. All powers may be, as Mr. Harris says, 
vested and diffused in the body of the Church ; the Church may, and 
ought to join as a body in their exercise ; may join, and even be 
necessary, in the consecration of the Eucharist; may join in the 
bestowal of absolution ; but it does not follow either that every mem- 
ber of the Church individually may claim to use these powers, or 
that, in their full exercise, they need none but the assembled Church 
to bring them to bear for the good of the individual soul. How, for 
instance, is the whole Church, as an aggregate, to exercise the power 
of absolution ? How is it conceivable that this grace, in its full mean- 
ing, can be conveyed by the joint action of the whole assembled body? 
That an act contains and resumes the virtue and power diffused in 
a body does not prevent its being, in the final performance, the single 
prerogative and function of an individual. The wisdom, power, and 
deliberative judgement of the whole community is concentrated in the 
Judge's sentence ; but none but the Judge is the organ through whom 
that power acts. The strongest belief in the diffused powers and cor- 
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porate 00-operation of the Chnrch, in worship, in the sacraments, in 
the performance of all those acts by which men pass on to men the 
grace and gifts of God, is perfectly compatible with the belief asnal, 
apparently from the first, in the Church, that there are special organs 
and officers holding their ministry from Ood, with whose reserved and 
all-important functions none but those called, like them, may inter- 
meddle. This has been illastrated at great length, and with great 
force and clearness, in the last * Bampton Lectnres,* by Dr. Moberly. 
No one can pat more strongly than he does the large part which the 
Ghnrch, as a body, takes in sach acts as Consecration and Absolu- 
tion ; the clergy exercise, he holds, * the powers which essentially and 
ultimately belong to the body itself at large.' But this does not hin- 
der that the clergy have functions which none but they are competent 
to perform. < Not all the nervous power and health of all the rest of 
the natural body can make an eye, or enable a man who is blind to 
see ; nor can all the lay people together either be or make a priest.* 
It seems to us that this is a more comprehensive and philosophical 
way of putting the matter, as weU as one more agreeing with the com- 
mon Catholic belief; and that it is this adjustment of two truths 
which Mr. Harris misses." — Ouardian, 



" THE CHURCH AND THE PRIESTHOOD." 

A BEVIBW OF DB. MOBEBLY'S " BAMPTON LSCTUBES " FOB 1868. 

Crown 8vo,, sewed, price 6c2. 

" Mr. Harris has pursued the subject of the Church and Priesthood 
in some observations on Dr. Moberly's * Bampton Lectures.* Mr. 
Harris's view of the priesthood approaches very near to what may 
be called the Reformation High Church view. Hooker is the ex- 
ponent of the Reformation High Church School, which differed, in 
some points, from the Caroline High Church School. Hooker derives 
the authority of the priesthood from the Church, or body of the faith- 
ful ; considering, however, this body to be a supematurally founded 
Society, with supernatural powers and graces attaching to it. With 
him the succession is in the Church at large, which hands down from 
age to age the supernatural gift. He does not give the authority of 
the priesthood a separate or independent source from that of the 
Church or Body, but makes it a representative power derived from 
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the Body. The Gardlme Hi^ Ghvreh School, on the other hand, 
makfis the authority of the priesthood to he not fepresentatiYe, or de* 
riyed from the Body or Chnroh, but haring a loiiroe of its own in an 
express Divine appointment, distinet from the Dirine institution of 
the Church. Dr. Moberly adopts, in his very striking and impree* 
siye lectures, the latter of these tworiews; Mr. Harris takes the former. 
There is no difference as to the supernatural gift, but only as to the 
derivation of it, whether it exist in the priesthood through the medium 
of the Church, or from a distinct fountain-head. Hooker's riew is 
not the one which has been adopted by the great mass of our standard 
Divines ; the independent reriTsl of it by Mr. Harris will, however, 
attract attention, from the clearness and precision with which he 
states it, and from the fiust that the view is in Mr. Harris the genuine 
production of his own thought."--Giiardtan. 
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tian Church, in wliich also is in- 
cidentally vindicated the Creed 
of Constantinople concerning the 
Holy Ghost. By Gjeoros Bull, 
D.D.,LordBishopofSt.David's. A 
new Translation. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 

Hooker's FUyJi Book. 

Of Divine Service. The Sacraments, 
&c., by Richard Hooker : being 
Selections from the Fifth Book of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity. Edited 
by the late Rev. J. Esblb. 16mo., 
Is. 6d. 



Cur Dens Homo, or Why Ood was made Man ; 

By St. Ai^selh, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction, &c. Second Edition, 
Fcap. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

On Enoharistioal Adoration. 

By the late Bev. John Ebblb, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. — With 
Considerations suggested by a late Pastoral Letter (1858) on 
the Doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
A Cheap Edition, 24imo., sewed, 28. 

The Administration of the Holy Spirit 

Ik thb Body ov Christ. The Bampton Lectures for 1868. 
By the Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop op Salisbuby. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 
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^ttki tii l\t Jlimttndlt Jkm^\ '$hhtif 

PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, 

At the following prices in Cloth, 

Andrewes* (Bp.) Complete Works, n voh., Syo., £3 Ts. 

I'he Sermons. (Separate.) 5 vols., £] 158. 

Beveridg^'s (Bp.) Complete Works. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 48. 

The English Theological Works. 10 toIs., £3 lOs. 

Bramhall^s (Abp.) Works, with Life and Letters, &c. 

fi vols., 8vo., iSl 15s. (Vol 2 cannot be sold separately.) 

Bull's (Bp.) Hurmony on Justifieation. 2 vols., Svo., lOs. 

Defence of the Nicene Creed. 2 vols., los. 

Judraient of the Catholic Chnroh. Sa. 

Cosin*s (Bp.) works Complete. ^ ^ois., Svo., £\ los. 

(Vol. 1 cannot be sold separately.) 

Ciukanthorp's Defensio EcclesiflB Anglicanea. Svo., 78. 
Frank's Sermons. 2 vols., svo., lOs. 
Forbes' Considerationes ModestsB. 2 vols., 8vo., 12b. 
Gunning's Paschal, or Lent Fast. 3vo., es. 
Hammond's Practical Catechism. Svo., 5s. 

Miscellaneons Theological Works. 5s. 

Thirty-one Sermons. 2 Parts, los. 

Hickes's Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood. 

3 vols., Svo., I5s. 

Johnson's (John) Theological Works. 2 vols., Svo., los. 

English Canons. 2 vols., I2s. 

Land's (Abp.) Complete Works. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) Svo., 

£2 17s. 
L'Estrange's Alliance of Divine Offices. 8vo., 6s. 
Marshall's Penitential Discipline. (This volume cannot 

be sold separate from the complete set.) 

Nicholson's (Bp.) Exposition of the Catechism. (This 

volume cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 

Overall's (Bp.) Convocation-book of 1606. 8vo., 58. 
Pearson's (Bp.) Vindiciss Epistolamm S. Ignatii. 

2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 

Thomdike's (Herbert) Theological Works Complete. 

6 vols., (10 Parts.) 8vo., £2 10s. 

Wilson's (Bp.) Works Complete. With Life, by Kev. 

J. Keble. 7 vols., (8 Parte,) Svo., £3 38. 

A complete sett £25. 
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DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 11 

A GUIDE FOR PASSING ADVENT HOLILY, 

By Aybillon. Translated from the French, and adapted to 
the Use of i^e English Church. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 58. 

ADVENT READINGS. 
Advent Readings from the Fathers. Second Thousand. Fcap*. 
8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY, 
By Aybillon. Translated from the F^nch, and adapted to the 
Use of the English Church. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo.,cloth, 6b. 

LENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. 

Fcap. 8yo., doth, 5s. 

MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS OF 

LENT. 

With a Prefatory Notice hy the Abohbishop ov Dublin. 
18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DAILY STEPS TO^WARDS HEAVEN. 
A small pocket volume containing a few Pbaotioal Thoughts 
on the GosFEL History, with Texts for Every Day in the 
Tear, commencing with Advent. Sixteenth Edition. Bound 
in roan, 28. 6d. ; morocco, 4s. 6d. 

Large Type Edition, square Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. 
By the Rev. W. H. Bidlet, M.A., Rector of Hamhleden, Bucks. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. Separately, Fart I. Advent to Whit- 
suntide, 2s. Part II. Whitsuntide to Advent, Is. 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. 
From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. 
Selected and Edited by Chabibs Wabd, M.A., Rector of 
Maulden. Second Edition, Revised. 24mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 
By RoBEBT Bbett, Author of " The Doctrine of the Cross," &c. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap. 8vo., limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Four Books. By Thomas a Kemfis. Small 4to., printed on 
thick toned paper, with red border-lines, medieval title-pages, 
ornamental iuitials, &c. Third Thousand. Cloth, 12s. 

EVENING ^CVORDS. 
Brief Meditations on the Introductory Portion of Our Lord's 
Last Discourse with His Disciples. 16mo., cloth, 2s. 
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The Cross of Christ; 

Or, Meditations on the Doaiii and Passion of Cor Blessed Lord 
and Saviour. Edited by Waltbs Fabquhab Hook, D.D.^ 
F.B.S., Dean of Chichester. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

Forms of Praise and Prayer, 

In the Manner of Offices. For Private Use. Edited by the 
Hon. and Bey. W. H. Ltttelton, M.A., Bector of Hagley. 
Crown 8vo., toned paper, limp clotb, 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4b. 

Earl Nelson's Family Prayers, 

With Besponsions and Variations for the Different Seasons, 
for General Use. Sewed, 8d. each ; with Psalter, cloth, 9d. 

The Calendar of Lessons ; for Private or Family Use. Cloth, 6d. 

Family Prayers, with the Psalter and a Calendar of Lessons, for 
the Use of the Master. Cloth, Is. Fourth revised Edition. 

LiTURGIA DOMESTICA: 

Services for every Morning and Evening in the Week. Third 

Edition. ISmo., 2s. Or in two Parts, Is. ea<^ 

The Cle^wter Manuals. 

Edited by the &ev. T. T. GABTE&. H.A., Beotor of Glewer. 
Pabt I. Daily Offices of Prayer and other Devotions. 18mo., Is. 
Pabt XL Hours of Prayer, Litanies, &c. ISmo., limp cloth, la. 
Past III. Instructions and Devotions for Adult Baptism and 

Confirmation. 18mo., limp cloth, Is. 
Past IV. Bepentance. 18mo., limp cloth. Is. 6d. 
Pabt V. No. 1. Instructions on the Holy Eueharist. ISmo., paper 

covers. Is. 

The second portion of this Part, containing Devotions for the 
Holy Communion, it in preparation. 

For the Lord's Supper. 



DEVOTIONS BEFORE 

AND APTEB HOLY COM- 
MUNION. With Preface by 
J. Eeble. Fifth Edition, 
in red and black, on toned 
paper, d2mo., cloth, 2s. 

With the Service, doth, 28. 6d. 

devotions fob 

holy communion, 

from HOBST. ISmo., Is. 



LAKE'S OFFICIXJM 

EUCHABISTICUM. New 

Edition. Cloth, red edgea^ 

Is. 6d. 
BP. WILSOir ON THE 

LOBD'S SUPPEB. 24mo., 

limp doth. Is. 
d2mo., limp cloth, 8d. ; 

sewed, 6d. 
An Edition with Bubrics, &c., 

cloth, 2b. 
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Oxforti (Sbititms of Bebotional SHorfcs. 

Fcap. 8vo., ehieffff printed in Xed amd Black, on Toned Faper» 



res' DeTotloi 
DEVOTIONS. BytbeBiglitRey. 
Lanoblot Andbbwxs. Trans- 
lated from the Greek and Latin, 
and arranged anew. Cloth, ds. 

Tbe ImltAtlOB ofClurlsft. 

FOUB BOOKS. By Thomab ▲ 
Kemfis. a new Edition, re- 
vised. Cloth, 48. 



I DeTotions. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Martyr. An- 
tique cloth, 5b. 



Splnclces* 

TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN'S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET. By Nathamixl 
Spikckxs. Floriated borders, 
antique doth, 4s. 

Sattoii*s SEedltattona. 

GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER. ByCHBIBTOPHXaSVTTOM, 

D.D., late Prebend of Westmin- 
ster. A new Edition. Antique 
oloUi, 6a. 

Taylor's Ck»ldeii OroTe. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE : A ChoiAe 
Manual, containing what is to 
be BelieTcd, Practised, and De- 
sired or Prayed for. By Bishop 
JsxBMT Tatlok. Antique cloth, 
8s. 6d. 



Taylor's Holy IdTinff. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING. By Bishop 
JsaxHT Taylor. Ant. cloth, 4s. 

Taylor's Holy 9jHkg, 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY DYING. By Bishop 
JxaaiiT Tatloh. Ant. cloth, 4s. 

Wilson's Sacra PriTata. 

THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRAYERS 
of the Right Rey. T. Wilson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. Now first printed entiie. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Ancient Colleots. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS AND 
OTHER PllAYERS, Selected 
for Devotional Use ttom va- 
rious Ritaals, with an Appendix 
on the Collects in the I^yer- 
book. By Williak Biuoht, 
D.D. Fourth Edition. Antique 
cloth, fts. 
DoToat <?onunanieani. 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified in his Be- 
haviour before, at, and after the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per: Practically suited to all the 
Parts of that Solemn Ordinance. 
7th Edition, revised. Edited by 
Rev. G. MouLTHiK. Fcap. Svo.* 
toned paper, red lines, ant.ol.|4s. 

EIKHN BA2IAIKH. 
THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING 
CHARLES I. in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings. Cloth, 5s. 
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^ memoir of the Mev. $obn Keble, WL^f 

Late Vicar of Himlej. B j the Bight Hon. Sr J. T. Oockbidgs, 
D.aL. Thud Editioi^ with Con«ctaoM iDd Adfitions. Post 
Stol, on toned p^ier, in doth, IOml 6d. 

I^etters of Sjuritual €ouasel and Guidance* 

B/ the bte Ber. J. KxBut, ILA^ Yiear of Hmdej. Seeood 
Edition. Post 8vo^ doth, 6^ 

7he I»ife of the Sight Seijerend Father in 
eodt Thomas Wilson, 9*»., 

Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Compiled, duefly from Original 
Docnmentik bj the kte Ber. Jomr Ksblk, ILA., Yicar of 
HmOey. In Two Parts, 8yo^ doth, 21s. 

Memoir of f oshua Watson, 

Edited by Edwasd Chubtof, Ardideaoon of derehuid. New 
Edition, Crown 8to^ cloth, 7s. 6d. 

£»ife of Jxxhn ^g-rmstrong, »•&•, 

Late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. By the Bev. T. T. Cabtkb, 
ILA., Bector of Clewer. With an Litrodnction by the Lite 
LoKD Bishop or Wikchssteb. Third Edition. Fci^.8yo., 
with Portrait, doth, 78. 6d. 

The hite and €ontemporaneous ghurch §is- 
tor^ of Jlntonio de Sominis, 

Arcbbbhop of Spaktro, which indaded the Kingdoms of 
DaimatiA and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master 
of the Savoy, and Bector of West Ilsley in the Church of 
Enghmd, in the reign of James L By the bite Hisby New- 
JaAMJ}, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 8to., doth, 7s. 

ealixtust ^hhot of JTonigslutter, 

The Life and Correspondence of George Calixtos, Lntheran 
Abbot of Ednigslatter. By the Bev. W. C. DowDDre, MJL 
Post Svo., doth, 8s. 6d. 

Footprints on the Sands of Time, 

Biographies for Tonng People. Dedicated to her Nephews and 
Nieces by L. E. B. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JAMES PARKER AND CO., 
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THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

With the Author's latest Oorrections and Additions. 

NOTIC£.— Messrs. Pa&kbb are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
** Christian Year" issued with the sanction and under the direction of 
the Author's representatlyes. All Editions without their imprint are 
unauthorized. 



Small 4to. Edition, i, d. 
Handsomely printed on toned 
paper, with red border lines 
and initial letters. CI. extra 10 6 

Foolscap 8to. Edition. 



aoth 
Cloth 



24mo. Edition. 



3 6 
2 



48mo. Edition. 

Cloth, limp 

Cloth boards 

Boan .... 

Facsimilk of the 1st Edi- 
tion, with a list of the 
variations from the Origi- 
nal Text which the Author 
made in later Editions. 
2 Tols., 12mo., boards 



«. d. 

tf 

9 

1 6 



7 6 



82mo. Edition. 
Cloth, limp ... 1 

Cloth boards, gilt edges . 1 6 

The above Sditiona {except the Ftieeimile of the Firet JSdition) are kept 
in a variety of bindings^ the chief of which are Morocco plains Morocco 
Antique, Ualf Antique, athd Vellum. 

By the same Author, 

LTKA INNOCENTHrM. Thoughts in Yerse on 
Christian Children. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., clotb, 5s. 

— ^ 48mo. edition, limp doth, 6d. ; cloth boards. Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE KEY. JOHN 

KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hnrsley. [With Preface by G. M.] 
Third Edition, Fcap., cloth, 6s. 

THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAYID: In 

English Verse. Fovrth Edition, Fcap., doth, 6s. 
The above may also be had in various bindings. 



A CONCORDANCE TO THE *' CHRISTIAN 

TEAR.*' Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MUSINGS ON THE "CHRISTIAN YEAR;" with 
GLEANINGS tboh Thibty Yeabs' Intbbcoubsb with 
THE LATE Rbv. J. Keblb, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE : 
to which are added Recollections of Hursley, by FRANCES 
M. WILBRAHAM:. second Edit, Fcap. 8vo., doth, 7s. 6d. 
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The eUld's €lmstian jfear. 

Hymns for erery Sunday and Holyday thronghoat the Year. 
Cheap EditioD, 18m<k, doth. Is. 

Christian Sallads and ^oems. 

By Abthvb CLSYBLAin) CoxB, D.D., Bishop of Western New 
York* Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

Also selected Poems in a packet. d2mo.. Is. 

f ^mns on the Imitation of Christ. 

THE INNER LIFE. HYMNS on the « Imitation of Christ " 
by Thomas A'Kbhpis. By the Author of " Thoughts from 
a Girl's Life," " Light at Eyentide/' &c. Fcap., doth, 3s. 

$umns on the X»itany* 

By A. C. Fcap. 8fo., on toned paper, doth extra, Ss. 

The Sells of ©ottemUe Totxrer; 

A Christmas Story in Verse : and other Poems. By Fbedbbiok 
Gbobgb Lbb, Author of " The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons," 
" Petronilla," &c. Fcap. Svo., with Ulustrations, doth, 4b, 6d. 

The gross, and l^erses of Uftan^ |f ears. 

By the Rev. Chablbs Neyilb, M.A., Prehendary of Lincoln ; 
and Mabia Nbyilb. Fcap. Sto., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

St. ebad's Sa^ in J^iebfield, |l.». J6*$ ; 

And other Short Poems. By the Bey. B. J. Buddicom, MJk.., 
Vicar of Morton, Gainsborough. 24mo., limp doth, 2s. 6d. 



By the late Ber. ISAAC WTTiTiTAMS. 

THE CATHEDRAL; or. The Catholic and Apostolic Church 

in England. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY ; or. The Way of Eternal Life. 82mo., 

cloth, 28. 6d. 
HYMNS FROM THE BREVIARY. 32mo., cloth. 

[Nearly readjf, 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 32mo., doth, 2s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 32mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Fcap. 8t>o. Editions of tJie following are issiied : — 
THE BAPTISTERY, with Plates by BoBTirs A Bolswebt. 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE CATHEDRAL. Qoth, 58. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Qoth, Ss. 
THE SEVEN DAYS OP THE CREATION. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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